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ABSTRACT 

The docuaent reports findings on iipleaentation of 
P.L. 94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act) in three 
local education agencies (LEIs) in State C, one of three states 
studied* An initial section discusses the conceptual aodel which vas 
' used to qenerate hypotheses, organize data* and analyze findings as 
LEAS iaplesented the sajox provisions of P.L. 94-1M2. In a second 
iMction. a brief description of the general state context in which 
tm isplsaentation process occurred at the LEA level is provided. 
Identified are aajor contextual and other variables which indicated 
the nature and extent of the state education agency influence over 
the LEAs« Finally, individual case studies of the three LEAs are 
presented. Considered for each LEA are the overall context in which 
the process is iipleaented* the specific activities and procedures 
tfsed by the LEA to iapleaent the aajor provisions* and the 
oonseqaences and coping strategies which were observed over 2 school 
years. Findings are reported:fLn the following areas: childfind, 
assessaent* placement /least restrictive environsent* individualized 
education pxcgraa* and due process/parent participation. (S6H) 
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PREFACE 



As part of Its overall evaluation strategy, the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped contracted with Education TURNKEY Systems, Inc. to conduct a 

» 

series of case studies of the Implementation of P.L. <)'i-U2 during school years 
1977-78 and 1978-79. These case studies were conducted In three states and In 
three local education agencies (LEAs) In each state. While the general findings 
and cross-site comparisons are presented In the Executive Summary, this 
Background Report focuses upon State C and the three LEAs which participated 
In the study. 

This Background Report Is organized as follows. First, we discuss the 
conceptual model which was used to general hypotheses, organize date, and 
analyze findings as LEAs Implemented the major provisions of P.L. 9^-1^2. Second 
we then briefly describe the general state context In which the Implementation 
process occurred at the LEA level. Here, we Identify major contextual and 
other variables which indicate the nature and extent of the SEA Influence over 
the LEAs. Last, individual case studies of the three local education agencies 
are presented. For each local education agency we describe the overall local 
context In which the process Is Implemented, the specific activities and pro- 
cedures used by the LEA to implement the major provisions, and the consequences 
and coping strategies which were observed^ over the two school years. 

In preparing this background report, we have taken every precaution to 
protect the anonymity of respondents and the participating LEAs. Each of the 
partlcipit:ing state education agencies and LEAs were given the opportunity to 
comment upon the report; where appropriate, comments were Integrated into the 
respective documents. All findings In this report have been documented or other- 
wise substantiated through informal discussions. Interviews, and review of 
extant documentation. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



In 1975i Congress passed and the President signed Into law P.L. Sk'\k2, 
4 the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. This law guarantees to . 
every hand i ca'^)ped child the right x.o a "free appropriate public education," 
regardless of his/her handicap. 

Many of the provisions of this new law are contained In earlier legislation 
(e.g., P.L. 93-380, Section 50k of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973). 
Among t'le demands place.d on SEAs (and in turn on LEAs) are chlldftnd, non- 
discriminatory assessment, th* development^ of an Individualized educational 
program (lEP) for each handicapped child, placement of each handicapped child 
In the least restrictive environment (LRE) , and the provision of due process 
procedures. All these provisions, except the lEP . requ I rement , were contained 

In prior legislation. 
^ The Bureau of Education for the H andl capped (BEH) , U.S. Office of Education, 

has the responsibility for overseeing the Implementation of P.L. Sh'\k2, To 
carry out this responsibility, BEH has engaged In several activities to asstst 
the states and to assess the Initial Impact of the Act. For example, the 
Bureau developed a series of multi-media packages designed to explain P.L. 94-U2 
to parents, to administrators, and to general audiences. 

BEH also sponsored a series of studies on the Initial Impact of P.L. 
9^1- U2, ' Including a four-state study of lEPs. The bureau funded several multi- 
year studies of the first years of the Implementation of P.L. 3k-\k2: a 
four-year longitudinal study and this Case Study of the Implementation of P.L. 
9A-U2. 

The primary purpose of this Case Study Is to identify and to explain to the 
greate^^t extent possible the consequences and effects of the Implementation of 
P.L, Sk'\kZ In nine LEAs selected from three states. The general questions 
addressed In the study are: 

I. What are the consequences and effects of the Implementation of P.L. 3k-}^2 
at the local level? 
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2. Which consequences can be attributed to P.L. $k-\k2 and which to SEA « • 
policies or other factors? 

3. To what extent can consequences be explained by SEA aod LEA contextudi 
variables and by process/implementati on variables? 

k. Are thert patterns of Implementation of the major provisions of P.L. 

9^1-142? In what orders are major provisions Implemented, given that full 

impUmentation will not occur immediately? 

5* What ts the nature and extent of unintended consequences of the imple- t 

mentation of P.L. Sk'\kZl 

The three states were selected to provide variation in state progress toward 

full Implementation of the Act; the LEAs were chosen to be representative of urban, 

* suburban, and rural districts wtthln each of the states. This Case Study provided 

rich data from a wide var.iety of settings on the consequences of Implementation, 

which will be useful to both Congress and BEH. 

To organize our collection and analysis of data, we have developed a model 

of the Implementation process, which we present In the next section of this rfeport. 

t .. " - •< . ■ 

The ttdescriptlve Information Included In the remaining chapters of this report 

generally follow the conceptual model of implementation. 

A Model for Assessing the Implementation of P.L. 9^-1^2 . 

. The model that we developed and modified over the period of the study 
served several purposes: (1) It provided a frameworK for our analyses; (2) it 
provided a basis for generating study questions and hypotheses; and (3) it a Mowed 
us to Identify the relevant variables affecting implementation. This model is 
similar to the one developed by Milsteln (1976) to explain Federal -state inter- 
actions^ We have drawn upon the work of Easton (1965), Klrst (1972), Murphy (ig"*!, 
1973, I97A), Bailey and Mosher (I96&/ , Weatherley and Lipsky (1977), and others 
In "developing our model, which is presented in Exhibit 1. 

This model Includes elements external to the SEA and LEA, as well as 
internal elements of these systems. Van Meter and Van Horn (1975) note that 
economic, social, and political conditions "may have a profound effect on the 
performance of implementing agencies," although "the Impact of these factors on 
the implementation of policy decisions has received little attention" (p. A7l). 
The SEA Implementation Model 

Although the focus of this c^se study was on the consequences of Implementation 

« 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF P.L. 94-142 
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«t the LEA level, ar> LEA'-s reactions to. P.L. will to a great degree 

be determined by how the SEA reacts to the law, by the demands the SEA p!aces 
Won the LEA. We therefore have .Included the SEA as a major component of our 
moda 1 . . * • 

Inputs » . 

Inputs to the SEA from the Federal level Include demands and resources* 
The demands Include the law (P.L. 9'(-l42), the regulations drawn up by BEH, 
and^the approval process. The. resources are primarily the funding that goes 
from the Federal government to the states. 

The .Law and.^Regulatlons . P.L. 9^-142 Includes a number of provisions that 
must be adhered to by both SEAs and LEAs. These »st I pul at I on* Include: 

• assurance of extensive child tdenti f t ^a^lon procedures; 

^' # assurance of the **f u1 1 service" goal and a detailed timetable; 

• a guarantee of complete due proces^ procedures; 

• the assurance of regular parent or guardian consultation; 

• maintenance of programs and procedures for comprehensive personnel 
development, Including In-service training; ^ 

• assurance that special education will be provided to all handicapped * 
children in the least restr'^^tive environment; 

• assurance of nondiscriminatory testing and evaluation; 

• a guarantee of policies and procedures to protect the confidentiality 
of data and information; 

• assurance of the development of an. indi viduaUzed Educational Program 
for each handicapped child; 

• assurance of an effective policy guaranteeing the right of all handi- 
^ capped children to a free, appropriate public education, at no cost 

to parents or guardian; and 

• assurance of a surrogate to act for any ckild when parents or guardian 
are either unl<nown or unavailable, or when said child is a legal ward of 
the state. 

The SEA Is resporisible for monitoring compliance by its local school districts 
with respect to these various stipulations. The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
has corresponding monitoring responsibilities viv-a-vis SEA compliance. 
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Fln^l regulatiorii for P.L. 9^-l|»2 were published in August 1977; additional 
regulations concerned with the definition of learning disabilities y/ere published 
In December 1977. These various regulations Interpret the law for SEAs and LEAs, ^• 
and detail procedures that must be followed, e.g., In developing, lEPs, for due 

process, etc. " ^ 

' The Approval Process . |ach-SEA must submit a detailed Annual Program Plan 
to BEH; this plan must ba>approved before Part B funds are passed on to the 
state. The Plan must , Included several elemertts. Including assurances to the U.S. 
ConrMSsjoner of Education that the state Is followlr« policies and procedures 
that will guarantee to each handicapped child a free, appropriate public educa- 
tion. BEH action or\ the Annual Program Plan for a sitate can range; fcpm rejection 
to parltal or full approval.. , • 

- ' Resources . P.L. 3k']k2 provides Federal funds to $EAs and LEAs based on 
the number o.f handicapped children from age 3 to -age 21, multiplied by a percenr 
tage of the national average per pupil expenditure for elementary and secondary 
education. Th|s percentage authorization Increases from 5% for the 1977-78 school 
year to ^0% for the I98I-I982 school year and for each year thereafter. 
Entitlement Legislation, however, has not ensured that the necessary funds will 
be appropriated by' Congress. 

During the 1977*^78 school year, 50% of the funds that went to a state were 
passed 'through to LEAs; In subsequent years, 75% will be passfed through. The 
SEA si^dre m^y be Used to provide direct services, but only 5% (or $200,000, 

'whichever Is greater) of the total may be retained by the state for adminis- 
trative costs. Services must be provided to priority one children (those not 
currently served) and then to priority two children (those severely handicapped ^ 
children who are Inadequately served). 

Funds provided under Part B can be used only to cover the excess costs o^ 
educating handicapped children, and cannot bie^ used to supplant funds already 
available at the SEA or LEA level, unless the SEA can satisfactorily demonstrate 
to BEH that all handicapped children in the state are receiving "adequate" edu- 
cational services; in this latter case, Part B funds may be used to supplant 

SEA and LEA funding. 

Although the entitlement formula Is quite clear, there continues to be un- 
certalntly about the specific amount to be appropriated and alloca^d^, particularly 
during the early stages of implementation. 
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Differences among states In p'rovtding education and related services to 
the' handicapped are perhaps greater than for any other .area of education. These 
<llfferences can be explained to some degree by a number of contextual Va^rlables 
at the^state level; state .law, and political, econotnl-c, and soc[a1 variables'. 

State Law . Almost, all states have passed legislation that Is similar to, 
tf not Identical with, P.L. 9^-142. In s6me states, leglslatlpn was passed In 
anticipation of the Implementation of P.L. 9^-142; In other states, legislation 
preceded passage of the Federal law. We would expect that Implementation of • 
P.L. 9A-rA2 would, be facilitated In states where the law Is very similar to 
the Federal law.^ Three factors limit this hypothesis, however. First, statue 
legislatures may^be .unwi l|||ng to appropriate sufficient funds to implement 
the $tate law fully. Second » state laws may not be CdmpreheH^t ve enough, or 
may actually conflict with other state statutes. Third, Implementation of 
P.L. 94-l4Z wtll not be facilitated tf the state 1 aw wl 1 1 not be fully Imple- 
mented for several years after the Federal law becomes effective. Court decrees 
can drastically alter a state's approach to educating the handicapped or can 
speed* up a timetable for Implementation of the state law. 

Political, Economic^ and Social Variables ^ bemographic factors will exer- 
cise a great deal of influence on the Implementation process. States dominated 
by subur<ban districts, for example, will operate .different ly from those domin-- 
ated by urban, or rural districts. Wealthy states will provide different services 
from poorer states. States with large minority populations have different pro- 
blems to face compared with states with smalj minority populations* 

' One very important factor at the state level is the informal llnkagfes', 
both between the Federal goverhment and the SEA jnd within the stdte government. 
Another, very Important factor Ms the political clljfiate In the state--the role 
of the governor and the state legislature and their Influence or authority over ; 
SEA. In many states, the governor appoints the state board of education; in 
others, the board Is elected. In some states, the state superintendent is 
appointed by the board. In others^ elected stated-wide, and in still Others appoint 
ed by the governor. ' 

Two final contextual variables wlU Influence a. state's implementation of 
P.L. 9^"1^2; the state's prior performance In soecial education, and the 
staters -priorities. What a state has done In special education mav have little 



to'^dowlth the state law; a law that mandates education for the f.Gndlcapped 
but that Is 'not enforced or funded will not lead to quality services to the . • 
handicapped. A state's priorities will also ^ffect services to the handicapped; 
a state ^an emphasize or de-emphas }ze special education, and It can stress 
dltferent provisions of P.L. 3k-]k2 to be Implemented. 

. SEA Thruputs ^ 

• The' Implementation process is greatly affected *by external Influences on 
the SEA, by thn jSEA's organizational structure, and by the SEA role players. 

External v/rganizatlons . The Influence of advocacy groups on special edu- 
cation will vary greatly among states, as reflected In the ovolutloi of state 
laws and policies over the past decade. In some states, for example, the 
Assoclfatlon-^or l^farded Citizens ma^ be the most active c^roup; In other states, 
the Association for Children with Leartitng Disabilities will be actlve\ The 
influence of these groups will be. felt formally throui^hi suzh act i vl t les \js , 
lobbying and Informally through .professional associations and personal relation- 
ships with SEA role p1<ayers. 

L^pecial Interest groups can also be very Influsntlal at the state level . 
The most Important of these are likely to .le teachers' or administrators' 
unions; taxpayers' associations may also be very actlVe. Parent groups 
separate from the various advocacy group^ can be Important at Lhe state level* 

A third major external force ft the state level are other state agencies 
that have In the pas^t provided services to the handicapped; these might, include- 
depar*:i.5ents of mencal heal'th, mental retardation, human services, etc. P.L. 
Sk-\k2 requires the SEA to supervise all educational and helsted services 
provided by these other agencies. Thfesp other agencies may seek to retain control 
over their traditional functions^. Some states have created new "LEAs" within 
these agencies- to meet the supervisory requirement of the Federal law. One 
effect of this may be an actual reduction in services to the handicapped in 
the short run as state agencies reduce such services because the SEA has the 
legal responsibility to provide 'the services. The SEA, however, may not have 
the authority or the resources to meet t-hese respohsibl 1 i tle-S . *^ 

SEA Role Players . The roles of SEA officials involved in the implementation 
of P.L. 3'\'\k2 will be Influenced by several factors: by both subordinate . 



bureaucratic tendencies and superordlnate leadership and management, as well 
as by Individual needs, preferences (when discretion Is allowed), affiliations, 
and professionalism. 

Professional ties are extremely Important In special education, perhaps 
more so than In almost any other area of education. This has led to distinct divisions 
In state bureaus an?l to the establishment of Informal networks that function 
within the formal structure. 

The tremendous growth of special education In recent years has resulted 
In the concomitant growth ot relevant agencies at :he state level, which In some 
Instances- has threatened other bureaucracies, within the SEf{. The great demands 
of P.L. 9^-1^2, coupled with growing resources, have given SiA special education 
personnel even greater opportunity to use their discretion In deternlnlng 
priorities. „ 

Group affiliations In special education tend to form along lines of ex- 
pertise rather than function (e.g., learning disabilities specialists, speech 
therapists, etc.). These coalitions have a great Impact In Inter- and Intra- 
agency bargaining for resources. 

SEA Organizational Structure . The authority of the SEA to carry out Itf. 
responsibilities under P]L. Sk-]kZ may be limited by law or by tradition. The 
sea's Relationship with other state agencies may be ambiguous, and there may 
be no mechanism to coordinate services to the hand'icapped at the state lev^l 
"unless Informal structures exist. 

Structures for Implementing P.L. 04-142 may range from existing 
divisions to newly-created^ un Its; the former situation prevails in most states. 
Mere, risk aversion, the use of standard operating procedures, and bargaining 
among coalitions explain much of the implementation process. 

SEA control structures range from regulations to program and financial 
audits of LEAs. The zeal with which such governance Is pursued varies from 
state to state, however, if for no other reason than that the, amount of Federal 
funds going to LEAs under the Act Is small relative to the amount of state and 
local funds being used to finance the education of the handicapped. TheSEA's 
ability to control the LEAs also varies; traditional concepts of superior- 
subordinate do not apply here because- we are dealing with independent organizations, 
not with individuals within an organization (see Van Meter 6 Van Horn, 1975). 
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SEA governance over LEAs Is further Influenced by the sanctions the SEA 
perceives the Federal government can and will Impose upon the state. 
Outputs 

* 

The outputs from the SEA level are of two types, demands and resources. 
These outputs In turn become the Inputs to the LEA leyel , and are discussed 
In the next section. 
The LEA Impl'ementatlon Model 

Inputs 

The Inputs to the Implementation process at the LEA IcveV Include the 
outputs from the SEA level: the state law, (discussed above), regulations, and 
the approval process; and funding, technical assistance, direct services, and 
genera) support. 

Demands . -. The states make demands tff their LEAs' In the form of regulations 
and the approval process. Regulations will affect several of the tasks required 
• of the LEAs under the Act; these wMl be dealt with below (e.g., lEPs, LRE, etc.). 
An LEA must apply to the SEA for approval of Its program for the handicapped . 
before It receives any funds under P.L. 9^-1 42. 

Resources . One of the strongest. Influences upon an LEA'«; provision of 
education for the handicapped Is the state funding formula. An LEA wl 1 1 
typically receive funds from the state based on the number and/or types of 
children It has receiving special education services. Some funding formulae 
encourage malnstreaming , others, self-contained special classes. In the latter 
case, fiscal Incentives could conflict with the LRE requirements of P.L. 9^-1^2. 

The technical assistance provided by the SEA to LEAs will affect some 
aspects of local Implementation, If the SEA Is unable or unwilling to provide 
such services, however, this will place another burden on the LEA, which will 
either have to obtain this assistance from other sources or do without. 

The state also provides direct services, e.g.. It maintains Institutions 
- for various types of handicapped Individuals. Typically, these institutions 
will serve severely and/or mul t l-hand I capped Individuals. 

Another very Important resource provided by the SEA Is^neral support 
for the LEAs. If a local director of special education services, for example, 
cannot obtain necessary local resources to maintain a particular program, the 
SEA*$ Intervention with the lopal superintendent may be Instrumental In obtain- 
Ing these resources. 

» * • 
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LEA Contextual Variables 

Although state law may mandate education of some or all handicapped children, 
the actual services provided to these children will vary greatly from one part 
of the state to another, depending upon a variety of contextual factors. 

Program Before P.L. 9^-142 . LEAs vary greatly In the proportion of their 
total enrollments receiving special education services. These differences In 
service rates, however, do not mean that the quality of services Is Inappropriate 
to the community. The Incidence of handicapping conditions varies greatly across 
communities. How P.L. Sk-]k2 Is Implemented at the LEA level will depend In 
large measure upon the match between the existing local programs and the require- 
ments of the Act, as filtered through state rules and regulations. If the 
existing program substantially meets the requirements of P.L. 94-142, Implementa- 
tion will be relatively smooth and successful, l.f there Is a great deal of 
disparity between the program and the Act, however. Implementation will be dlf- / 
ficult and probably Incomplete. As WMken and Callahan (1976) noted, "Achieving 
a better match between special education needs and services depends heavily 
on th willingness of lawmakers to develop public policy which *s much more 
sensitive to variation In the e bll Ity and Inclination of localities to educate 
the handicapped" (p. 7; emphasis added). 

A district's special education program generally goes through three major 
stages of development as It Is Implemented. First, an LEA will establ Ish the 
^ mechanisms required by the legislation. In the case of P.L. 94-142, this stage 
Includes setting up chlldflnd procedures, assessment procedures, placement 
committees, etc. Second, linkages between special education services and other 
segments of the school system wM 1 be establ Ished. Resource room teachers will 
coordinate their efforts more closely with those of regula-r classroom teachers, 
for example. Communtcatlon^ with other divisions within the LEA (e.g., remedial 
reading, Title 1, vocational education, etc.) will occur. These first two stages 
are essentially concerned with developing new organizational structures. Third, 
there will be a focus on the qual I ty of Individual children's programs. In this 
stage, staff are concerned with the relationship between programming and a 
child's needs. The degree to which an LEA Implements P.L. 94-142 depends to a 
great extent on the stage of development the existing special education program 
was In before Implementation. 
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Political, Economic, and Soc4al Variables . Many local characteristics 
affect both the quantiti' and the quality of special education services provided 
by the LEA. One importont variable is ther public schools priorities and 
commitment to educating the handicapped. Some communities, for example, view 
this as a private, rather than a public, responsibility. 

The size and type of a district will have a tremendous Influence on its 
education of the handicapped. Some small districts may have a great deal of 
difficulty In implementing p.L. 9^-142, primarily because they have small 
numbers of handicapped children. It will not be economically feasible for such 
districts to hire the trained personnel needed to-educate these children. Some 
large, Inner-ctty LEAs may also have difficulty in implementation because of 
th? very large numbers of handicapped pupils In these districts and the 
limited resources available to educate them. Many urban districts are faced with 
eroding tax bases, rising labor <^osts, and shrinking rather than growing bud- 
gets. Such districts also have very large bureaucratic structures In which 
children may become "lost" for varying periods of time. 

Closely related totheslze of an LEA is the type of community it serves: 
urban, suburban, or rural. Other things being equal, "smoother" implementation 
of P.L. 9^-l'42 can be anticipated in suburban districts. The reasons for 
this are found In many of the other variables that operate at the local level: 
size, wealth, the Influence of external groups, and the professionalism and 
organizational structure of the LEA. Suburban districts are usually neither 
too small nor too largej the> are generally wealthier than are most rural 
or urban districts; parents of the handicapped tend to be relatively well 
educated and well organ i zed ;, there I s a high degree of professionalism among 
LEA personnel; and the lines of authority and responsibility within the LEA 
are clearly drawn in most cases. 

The homogeneity of an LEA Is a very important determinant of special 
education services In some states. Wllken and Callahan (1976) found that In 
Maryland, for example, differences in district wealth had a far less pronounced 
effect on special education services than In Massachusetts. School districts 
In the former are county-based; hence, local differences In special education 
services tend to be washed out. In the latter, on the other hand, districts 
are relatively small and homogeneous; differences between districts therefore 
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tend to be emphastzed. ' , — — 

Wealth and tradition also explain the type and quality of se|-vlces provided 
to the handicapped. Wealthier districts general ly wl 1 1 provide n/ore and better 
services than will poorer dtstrlcts, although there are many exceptions to 
this r le. If a district does not have a tradition of educating the handicapped, 
programs will be limited during the Initial stages of Implementation of 
P.L, 9^-1^2 than If the district has such a tradition. LEA leadership will be 
Instrumental In the former case: If superintendents and other administrators are 
committed to special education, programs will probably be established more 
quickly than If there Is no such commitment. 

Informal linkages are as Important at the LEA level as they are at the 
SEA level. , Communications within the LEA and between the LEA and other agencies 
are necessary If services are to be provided to the handicapped; such communica- 
tions' may be more effective If they are Informal than If ♦"hey are formalized. 
LEA Thruputs 

Implementation of P,L. 9^-1^2 at the local level Is affected by a number 
of thruputs: external Influences, local governance, LEA role players^ LEA 
organl2atlon structure, the technical competence of the LEA, and the specific 
tasks required under the Act. 

Externa 1 Organ I zat Ions , External organizations (advocacy groups, special 
Interest groups, and other local agencies) will often have a greater Impact on 
the LEA than they do on the SEA. Local branches of advocacy groups (e.g., 
Associatlohs for Retarded Citizens) may exert pressure on the LEA to*'provide full 
services for handicapped children. These groups can also provide assistance 
to the LEA, particularly in placing handicapped children outside the LEA or in 
providing supplementary resources for those children whose primary placement is 
within the LEA. In some districts, these groups actually operate programs for the 
handicapped. 

Teachers* unions also influence relevant decisions mac'e by the LEA. Union 
contracts often specify such things as maximum class size and salaries of teachers 
both of which serve to limit the resources available to the LEA; the number of 
handicapped children who can be placed In a single regular classroom; and 
additional preparation time and in-service training for teachers who have such 
children In their classes. 
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Parents of handicapped children are also a strong Influence on the 
education of the handicapped at the LEA leveU Other groups of parents may 
also exert pressure at the building and classroom levels to Increase the 
services provided to nonhand I capped children, e.g., to provide more Individ- 
ualization. Local level educators may be faced with conflicting demands for 
scarce resources. 

The non-public school sector. Including church-related schools, may also 
be an Important Influence on LEA decision-making If they provide services to 
the handicapped. These schools will compete with the LEA for community 
resources. 

Other local agencies will also have an effect on the LEA's provision of 
services to the handicapped. Such agencies traditionally have provided many 
services to different groups of handicapped children (e.g., the local mental 
health unit may provide therapy and other services for emotionally disturbed 
children). Because the LEA now has the legal responsibility for these children 
- services that wjre previously provided at "no cost" to the LEA could be with- 
drawn or charged to the LEA. 

Local Governance . Local government will Influence not only the LEA 
organizational structure but also the LEA role players. Local politicians 
^ can pressure the LEA to Improve services; they can also support an LEA's 
efforts In the face of opposition from outside groups. The local government 
generally has the responsibility for raising money to finance education, and 
hence can control to a greater or lesser degree both the structure and the 
personnel of the LEA. 

LEA Role Players . Many of the statements made above about SEA role 
players can be applied to LEA role players. An Individual's needs, preferences , - 
professionalism, group affiliations, and attitudes will all Influence performance 

Administrators' career goals and preferences can have great Impact on how 
P.L. 9^-1^2 Is Implemented. Their exposure to special education will greatly 
Influence their preferences when discretionary choices have to be made about 
educating the handicapped generally or about Individual handicapped children. 
Administrators who Understand the problems of the handicapped will tend to 
be disposed to making decisions that will aid such children. Of course, this 
can work to the advantage of some children at the expense of others. As 
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Weatherley and Llpsky (1977, p. ]3k) found, LEAs oi'ten eS/'aluated and placed 
'Children whose handicaps allowed local personnel to practice their specialties. 
Thus an administrator with a background In evaluating and educating the ^ 
retarded might push services for retarded children while possibly Ignoring 
children with other handlc.ips. 

The professionalism of LEA role players affects both the quality and the 
quantity of special education services. Trained, committed personnel 
will direct their rnergles toward providing quality services, tut Inadequatley - 

> 

trained personnel may be unable to do so. 

Informal group affiliations at the LEA level will Influence the type of 
services that are made available to the handicapped. If special education 
personnel are well Integrated with "regular" components of the LEA, role players' 
^ affiliations will be less likely to be based exclusively on their specialization; 
hence they will be able to call upon other LEA personnel to provide services 
to the handicapped. If special education Is segregated from the other compon- 
ents of the LEA, however, Informal links will tend to be strongest among special 
education personnel, who will thus not have eai»/ access to other services for the 
handicapped. Communications will often be easier In this latter case with 
^ external groups than with other elements of the LEA. 

LEA Orga nizational Structure . The LEA organizational structure opv'jrates 
with the role players to effect the Implementation of P.L. 94-1^2. In general , 
this authority structure Is designed, as It Is at the SEA level, to reduce 
uncertainty, to assure equitable resource allocation, and to facilitate the 
accomplishment of procedural tasks. Elements of this structure may be more 
susceptible to external pressures at the local level than at the state level, 
particularly In the allocation of resources. School budgets are subject to the 
approval of an agency outside the LEA, either the local governing unit (e.g., 
the city council) or the voters. This Is the ultimate form of control at the 
local level. 

The superintendent is a vital element in the education of the handicapped; 
he/she makes many of the resource allocation decisions In the district. This 
may become a factor in the implementation of P.L. 9^-U2, especially if the 
superintendent has to take resources away from existing programs to meet the 
mandates of the Act. 

How the LEA complies with the provisions of P.L. 9A-U2 will also depend 
upon the perceived SEA sanctions and Incentives for compliance, much as SEA 
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compliance depends In part on perceived sanctions and Incentives emanating from the 
Federal levsl. During the first year of Implementation (1977-78), about #35 per 
^liandfcapped child was allocated to LEAs, which may not regard the loss of 
these funds as a major sanction. As the money flowing to the LEAs Increases, 
however, the j>osslble cutoff of funds will become an Important Incentive to 
compliance. 

States often lack the machinery to enforce policies at the LEA level. 
A state may not have uniform accounting systems or, If It does. It may not have 
sufficient personnel to monitor LEA expenditures for special education 
services. The threat of lawsuits by parents or advocacy groups may more effect- 
ively serve as a sanction against non-comp' I ance for many LEAs, particularly 
where parents have easy access to lawyers. 

LEA Technical Competence . An LEA's "technical competence" will greatly 
Influence the Implementation of P.L. 9^-1^2. This comprises administrators, 
the staff of regular teachers and special education teachers, the support ser- 
vices available (e.g,, psychologists, aud lologi sts , etc.), and the amount and 
qualtty of in-service training available. 

Although an LEA's technical competence Is in large part influenced by the 
amount of money the district has available to spend for qualified personnel, 
other factors over which an LEA has no control are relevant. One Is the quality 
of teacher training Institutions In the state and whether the programs In these 
Institutions provide the training that LEAs require to Implement P.L. 9'i-l'i2. 
Another factor is SEA requirements for teacher and administrator training and 
licensing. It is '-'easier" to become a teacher In some states than In others. 

LEA Tasks . P.L. 3k']k2 mandates specific tasks that must be performed; 
although the SEA has de Jure responsibility for carrying out these tasks, they 
have become the de facto responsibility of the LEA. The tasks can be roughly 
classified as administrative and programatic, the distinction being that the 
latter directly affect the services that will be made available to the child: 

Administrative 

• free appropriate public education 

• chlldfind 

• due process and confidentiality 
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Programmatic 

• _ nondiscriminatory testing 

• Individualized Education^ Program 

• least restrictive environment 
Outputs 

Fbur major outputs can be identified at the LEA level: consequences, an 
evolving program* '^satisf icing/>' and organizational maintenance. Over time, 
the special educati6n program will change, moving to higher stages of develop- 
ment. The LEA will not be able to consider all alternative courses of action 
to implementation of P.L. Sk-]k2 and then chocs<» the one alternative with the 
most favorable consequences. R^ither, the LEA will select that course of 
action that Is "good enough ..e., that sat i flees (see Allison, 1971. p. 72). 
The LEA will also , be concerned with maintaining Itself as an organization. 
That is, school district personnel are unlikely to make decisions whose end 
result will put the LEA or a part of It "out of business." 

'he consequences, which we have classified Into four categories— resource 

• I location/utilization, organizational structure/administration, roles/ 
behaviors, and atti tudes7perceptions--are the primary focus of this Case 
Study. 

Utilization of the Model 

The model presented In the preceding pages Is an explanatory, rather than 

• research, model . It provided the basis for our study questions, and also 
provided a framework for our analysis of the data from the different sites. 
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CHAPTEft II , 
STATE C 

The Context 



Demographic Characteristics 

PopuUtlon . State C Is a medium-size state; Its population was slightly 
greater than 4.1 ml 11 Ion, which was In the second quarti le of states. The 
population has, been Increasing since the IS'^O's. but the rate of growth has 
been decreasing. Stat^ C's population Is fairly dense - almost A20 residents 
per square ml le. 

There were about 830,000 blacks In State C In 1975. approximately 20% 
Qf the total population, which Is wnslderably above the national average of 
n. 51. There were also about ii2,000 members of other minor I ty^ groups , In 1975. 

Urban/suburban/rural mix . There Is one urban district In State C. four 
suburban, and about 20 rurati^ based on Census Bureau definitions. Approxl- 
roatelv 85% of the population lives In metropdl Itan areas, which Include the 
urban .rea and associate suburban areas. The remaining 15% live In nonmetro- 
poll tan areas. 

Wealth . State C Is a wealthy state. Its 1976 per capita Income of over 
$7,000 ranked among the top ten states. State C also has a low poverty rate: 
7» .ln 1975, compared to 11.5% for the country as a whole. 

There Is a tremendous range In wealth among the districts In State C, 
however. Assessed valuation per pupil In 1977 ranged from less than $l8,900 
to almost $8A,500; the average valuefor the whole state was about $3^.500. 

■ School enrollments . There were about. 837.000 pupils enrolled In the 
1,350 public schools of State C In 1977-78. An additional 133.600 were enrolled 
In private schools, primarily church- re la ted. Public school enrollment In 
State C peaked In 19/1-72, and has been declining ever since. Enrollment In 
1977-78 was approximately what It had been In I967-68. 

School expenditures . Total expenditures for the public schools In State C 
were $1.'»6 billion In 1976 and $\ M billion In 1977. About 55% of these 
monies came from local sources (about $821 million), hO% from state sources 
($593 million), and less than 6% from Federal sources ($85 million) In \S7£>. 
The statewide per pupil expenditure In 1976 was $1,828, with a range from less 
. than $1,'lOO to slightly more than $2,300. 
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. School districts . State C has about 25 school districts. These districts 
range ^in size from .fewer than 3.500 pupils. to over 165.000, and from eight 
schools' to 230 schools. 
Gove ma nee 

Eo»«mrir/executlve branch , The governor (and the executive departmejits) 
In State C have traditionally had much control over the state budget and hence 
over state expenditures for education. .The former governor was one of the chief 
spokesman for education In the state over the past two decades. In 1975. the 
previous governor appointed a ccmlsslon to study the problems of funding 
education fo'r the handicapped. This commission Issues two reports. Most of ^ 
the recommendations contained In the first report have been enacted Into law; ■ 
the recommendations of the second report, which focused on Interagency coordi- 
nation, were not actpd on during the 1978 session of the legislature. 

■ Locaied within the governor's office Is a state office for coordinating 
services to the handicapped; It was established In 1977. The legislation that 
estab-llshed this office also created a state advisory council on the coordi- 
nation of services to the handicapped. 

Legislature . The agency prepares the budget; «he legislature must approve 
and may.reduce budget requests. There are two houses In the legislature. 
There are no education committes In either house, only sub-co^ml ttes of the 
budget committee. 

state board of education. State C has a nine-member state board of edu- 
cation. Members -Jre appointed by the governor for overlapping five-year terms. 
The present chairman headed the governor's commission on. the funding of educa- 
tion for the handicapped, and has been active In state party politics. 

Legal Environment 

State law . State C's special education law was passed In 1373; fuH '-"Ple 
mentation will occur In 1979- Special education is n<« mandatory for a1 I hand! 
capped children frt» age 6 until age 20. Service to children aged Oto 5 will 
be phased In by September 1979. Severely handicapped children are Included 
under the protection of the law. 
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RuUf; and regulations . The State C state board o'f education adopted new 
regulations In spring I978 to bring state special education practices Into 
conflrmlty with P.L. Sk-m and Federal regulations; these state regulations 
became effective In May I978. Least restrictive environment Is defined as 
Including the appropriate age, developmental, and Instructional level; the 
needs of other children In the classroom may be cpnsldered. In determining a 
' handlcappesi child's placement. Six different levels of spelcal education 
service are defined, as discussed In more detail below. Private placements 
must be appr'bved by the SEA. The regulations Identify nine different points 
of parental Involvement In the special edbcatlon process, and establish a 
fairly rigid timeline for screening, assessing, and placing, handi capped children 
and for developing iEPs. Hearings (except In the Instance of private place- 
ments) are Initiated at the locaj level and then proceed to the state level 
If necessary. 

Special Education Performance Record 

Pro grams and services .' Services to handicapped children In State C are 

defined i)y six levels of service: 

• Uvel I — for children with special needs who can be served In the 

regular classroom; 

• Level 11 - for children with special needs who receive not more 

than one hour per day of instruction outside the regular 
classroom; 

• Level III -- for children with special needs who receive not more 

than three hours per day of instruction outside the 
regular classroom; 
Level IV for children with special needs who are served primarily 
in special clas5es within general education facilities; 

• Level V for children with special needs who are served exclusively 

In separate day settings; and 

• Level VI -- for children with special needs who are served exclusively 

In separate residential facilities. 
AU programs are appropriate to the development and educational needs of the 
* pupils. Over 10 categories of handicapping conditions are defined In the state 
regulations. Children are not assigned to program or service level by 
category of handicapping condition. 
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Enrollment ; There was a. total' of approximately 85 ,60D handicapped 
chl^rery/age birth through 21, receiving special education and rented; 
services during the 1978-79 school ywr. . The largest number of handicapped 
were specific learning dlsdblecj;,' about :i»2 ,000 , wl th speech .,and language Impaired 
"the second largest group, about 22,500, and mentally retarded the third largesv 
group, about 11,000 children. The remaining 10.000 children had major handi- 
capping disabilities In a number of different categories Including hearing, 
visual, emotionally Impaired, orthopedic,, mul 1 1 -handicapped ^^nd fieaf/bllnd. . 

Expenditures . State expenditures for special education in State C.ln- 
creased from $27 million IK 1972 to $M million in 1975 (an increase of over 
50%) to$5k million in 1976\an additional Increase of 35^) • Over $5^ million, 
was budgeted for the 1978-79 school year; this will Increase -to $70 million 
for the 1980-81 school ^ear. 

• Annual Plan . State C's Annual Plan for J977-78 was Initially approved- 
for first-quarter funding. The 1978-79 Plan was not approved by BEH until 
Janua / 1979- The on? arer of contention with BEH was a state requirement 
that parents pay board for their <;hildren placed in resid^lal settings. 

Special Linkages . State C has been the site of se'veXal BEH-funded 
research projects. There Is close and frequent contact betv^een personnel 
in the state department and OE officials. 

. . ' \ ] 



Role^TI avers 



State Superintendent ^ 

The State C state superintendent is appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation for a four-year term. The present superintendent was appointed (Vi 1977. 

State Director of Special Education 

The State C director of special education Is assistant state superlV^dent 
for the Division of Special Education. The present director took office in^ 
1977. Prior to that, the individual wi.. director of special education in one 
of the counties in the state. The director Is an activist, and has pushed tha 
districts m State C to Improve services. The assistant superl nterydent Is 
responsible for policy. 
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The second-in-command Is called the "director." This person is from 
out of the state, serves as deputy for all division sections, and is respon- 
sible for Implementing policy.'^ This Individual Is also a former director 
, of special education at the local level. 

#> 

Organizational Structure 

General Structure " ' ' . 

The State e state department of education comprises nine divisions, each 
' headed by an assistant state superintendent: Instruction; compensatory, 

urban, and supplementary programs; special education; vocational -technical 

education; Instructional television; library development and services; 

vocational rehabilitation; administration; and certification and accreditation. 
■'There are also sevei^al special -off 1 ces wl thi n the office of the State Superin- 
jtcndent. (A modified organizational chart is presented in Exhibit II ). . 

Special Bducation Structure 

The State ,C division of special education Is organized Into 5 branches: 
•program develop^nt, administration .and eveluatlon; Information management; 
program assistance; Federal projects; and .nonpubl I c schools. (A modified 
organi j^ationaTchart Is presented In Exhibit III ). 

,The professional staff In State C's division of special education are ^ 
fairly evenly divided among the five branches. There are nine professionals 
each In program development , six federal projects, and seven nonpublic schools; 
six professionals in program adminjstratlon and evaluation; and six profes- 
■ s lonals In information management. « ^ 

Intra-^agency linkages 

The State: C divisions of special education, vocational-technical education, 
and vocationar, rehabilitation are all within the state department of education. 
In June 1977, special education and vocat i onal -techn 1 cal education entered into 
a cooperative agreement to proyide vocational education to handi capped pupils. 
This agreement included provisions for: 

• the Joint development and approval of the divisions' State Plans as 
they relate to vocational' education services to school-age handicapped 
students; 
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• the Joint review and approval of LEA applications for state and 
Federal funds to Implement projects related to vocational education 
for handicapped students; 

• the Joint, development of Inservice training of special and vocational, 
educators providing prevocatlonal and vocational education services 
to school-age handicapped students; 

• the Joint development of inservice training of spectal and vocational 
educational educators providing prevocatlonal and vocational education 
services to school -age handicapped students; 

• the Joint development of policies and procedures for use at the local 
- level in plannTng, developing, and implementing provisions of the 

' respective State Plans regarding vocat lonal „educatl on for the handi- 
capped; and 

m, the appointment of liaison representatives to facilitate and coordinate 
Interdivlslonal communication. 

A task force of the two divisions met throughout 1977-78 to identify critical 

areas that needed to be addressed to provide comprehensive vocational education 

to handicapped students: 

• lEPs; 

• personnel development" pi an ; 

• full service plan; and 

• state board of education policy statement on equal access to programs. 

During 1977-78, the divisions of special education and vocational rehabil- 
itation appointee;! liaison representatives who met and Identified major Issues 
involved In the ^hared responsibilities of the two divisions. These Issues 
Included: I 

• the population eligible to receive special education and vocational 
rehab 1 1 1 tat I on se rv I ces ; 

• the services than can/should be provided by special education and 
vocational rehabilitation; ^ 

• the refinement of the referral process from special education to 
vocational rehabilitation, Including age considerations; 

• the role if vocational rehabilitation In the development of the lEP 
and the r<^le of special education In the development of the 

Individuaiized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP); and 

i 

• the l dent ijfi cat ton of responsibilities in an effort to eliminate 
duplication of services. 

These two divisions will develop a cooperative agreement during 1978-79- 
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External OrganI zat I ons 

Advocacy Groups 

- The Association for Retarded Citizens Is active In State C. This group 
was the plaintiff In a suit against the state in 197^« A number of other 
advocacy groups for the handicapped exist at the state level and are also 
active at the local level as described later. 

Other State Agencies 

Several agencies outside the state department of education provide services 
to the handicapped in State C, including the department of health, hospitals, 
and mental hygiene; the department of human resources; and the division of 
correction* The mental retardation administration, the mental hygiene adminis- 
tration, and the Juvenile services administration are all within the department 
of health, hospitals, and menjt^l hygiene. There are also state schools for 
the, deaF and for the blind. 

The State C state department of education and the state's Head Start 
programs developed a letter of Intent during 1977-78. The purpose of this 
1etter'wa$ to coordinate activities related to handicapped childre, specifi- 
cally (1) a communication networl< for sharing information, (2) joint training 
workshops, (3) Joint representation on advisory boards, and {k) collaborative 
child find efforts. A statewide conference was held In March 1978 for LEA 
special education directors and Head Start directors to establish contact and 
to begin their cooperative efforts. An SEA staff member has been appointed to 
maintain close 1 i ai son"^ between the division of speical education and Head Start. 

The division of special education has worked with other agencies to transfer 
approximately 1,200 handicapped students from out-of-state to in-state placements. 
The division has also worked with the mental retardation administration to enable 
V children from some state institutions to attend regular school programs (i.e., 
programs In LEAs) . During the 1978-79 school year, about 500 children from day 
care facilities operated by the mental retardation admi ni strati on will be trans- 
ferred to the public schools. 
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Outputs to I.EAs 

Funding 

Special education funding In Stat? C Is ba^ed on a formula that determines 
how much each local district Is required to pay toward the excess costs of 
these services and how much the state will pay in each district. Under current 
law, mandated local contribution Is determined by the total enrollment state- 
wide, by the enrollment tn each county, b/ the wealth In each county, and by 
the median excess cost for the state as a whole. Districts at or below the 
median are weighted 1.000; those above the median are weighted according to the 
ratio of their adjusted wealth to the median wealth. The state and local shares 
are Adjusted In such a way that the state contributes 70% of the excess costs, 
knd the LEAs contrjbdte 30%; iEAs are,, of course, allowed to contribute more 
than the required minimum. Shares are determined in part, by a 1376 base 
established by law, and In part by a growth factor for succeeding years. 

1977-78, the SEA used a large portion of Its P.L. 9^-1^2 set-aside 
funlds to fund services. In three districts that had long waiting lists of handi- 
capped children. During the 1978-79 year, the SEA is using these funds to help 
LEAs correct "problems uncovered during on-site monitoring visits. . 

Monitoring 

In 1977-78, the State C state department of education visited each LEA for 
two days to monitor services provided to the handicapped. These site visits 
had three foci : 

• the administrative policies and procedures review, an assessment of 
LEA policies and procedures to assure compliance with Federal and 
state special education requirements; 

• the Individual case review, an examihation of randomly selected cases 
focusing on policies and procedures reidted to the development of lEPs; 
and 

« the Federal - review, an examination of the operations of P.L. 9^'1^2 and 
P.L. 8S-313, Title I, projects. 

There were seven steps In this monitoring: 

1, Inservlce of SEA-and LEA staffs In procedures to be employed prior 
'to the monitoring and evaluation. 

2. Notification to LEAs of visltat ion dates, the identification of team 
members and Federal projects to be reviewed, as well as copies of 
Instrumentation for LEA self-evaluation, which was then submitted to 
the SEA. 
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5. Submission of a report of SEA team findings on LEA compliance to 

P.L. 9A-IA2 and Bylaw l3.OA.OI; findings Included citations of cominen- 
, Rations, reconvnendatlons , and corrective action wliere Indicated. 

6. LEA response to SEA findings, with delineated plan of recommended 
corrective action. 

7. SEA approval of plan for corrective action, with provision of 
tttchntcal assistance to LEA as required. 

The results of the 1977*78 administrative reviews and lEP reviews are 

presented In Exhibits IV and V. 

The SEA plans to expand Its monitoring activities In 1978-79: . 

• 5lte visits of the LEAs , using revl-ed Instruments that provide for 
greater Input ffom a broader public \".g., teachers', students, parents). 

• Expansion of the monitoring role of regional administrators to provide 
follow-through on evaluation activities. 

• Contiiiuatioh of state Inservlce program assistance and monitoring 
through the comprehensive system of personnel development. 

• Modification of child find monitoring efforts through the special 
education Information system and final data In the local comprehensive 
plan and application. 

• ' Increases of fiscal accountability through the full implementation of 

the State's financial reporting manual . 

• Maintenance of nonpufol I c pi acement monitoring through cooperative 
division efforts. 

• Continued solicitation of Input from the State Advisory Committee and 
' Its satel lltes'. 

In 1978-79, the SEA monitoring plan was modified due to the tremendous 
level of effort it required. Starting in 197^^-79 only 1/3 of all districts will 
have their special education program reviewed by a state department team making 
on-site visits. The result Is that all school districts within the state will 
have their special education program reviewed at least once by the state depart- 
ment every three years. 

Technical Assistance 

The State C state department of education directed Its 1977~78 technical 
assistance efforts primarily at special educators and administrators. In 
Spring 1978, the SEA held several sessions around the state to explain the new 
special education regulations to LEA personnel. The SEA also developed a 
training manual for hearing officers, and held a three-day training session in 
April 1978 for these officers. 




EXHIBIT. IV ; RESULTS OF 1977-78 LEA MONITORING 

(N STATE C 



Number of C Number of C 

LEAs In LEAS In 

Area of Compi lance Compl lance Noncompl lance 

ChUd Identification 22 2 

Confidentiality 20 A 

Full educational opportunities 19 3 

Personnel development 22 2 

Priorities 21 3 

Least restrictive environment 20 ■ ^ ^ 

Publ Ic control of funds .24 0 

Excess costs 23 0* 

Non-supplanting 23 

Comparable services ^ 22 2 

Information reports 23 1 

Public participation 2k 0 

Individual Ized education programs 14 10 

Procedural safegua>rds 15 9 

Protection In evaluation procedures 17 7 

^ Private schools 2^1 ♦ 0 

Program evaluations 20 h 

Vocational education 17 7 



*A closer examination by fiscal auditors is necessary befc-e final 
conclusions can be drawn In this area in one LEA. 
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EXHIBIT V : RESULTS OF 1977-78 lEP MONITORING 

IN STATE C 



Percentage of Randomly Selected 
Individual Case Review Cases Found in Compliance 

Evaluation prior to placement 85% 

Parental consent >pr I or to evaluation (>k% 

Parental consent prior to placement SZ% 

Full evaluation within the last 3 years B2% 



Evaluation was made by multl-dl sclpl Ina'ry 

^ A^m 1 
ucalil ^ 




ARO meeting held to develop, review, ^ 
ciriQ revise t'^ic It. 




ARD meeting Included an LEA representative 




ARO meeting included the child's teacher 


73% 


One or both parents were afforded the 
opportunity to attend ARO meeting 


67* 


lEP V s in effect prior to placement 


71* 


lEP Includes present levels of educational 
performance 


83% 


. lEP Includes annual goals 


89^ 


lEP includes short term objectives 


88% 


lEP Includes the services to be provided 


88% 


lEP includes the extent to which the 
child will be Involved In reg. education 




lEP Includes projected dates for 
Initiation of services 


85% 


lEP includes a list of individual 
responses 


87% 


lEP Includes the anticipated duration 
of services 


79% 


9EP includes evaluation criteria 
procedures 


77% 
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The SEA developed a comprehensive manual for personnel development, 
which Includes Inservlce training for LEA personnel. The department also 
developed training modules on lEPs, procedural safeguards, due process, and 
confidentiality. 

Technical assistance Is also supplied to the LEAs through five regional 
admlnlf a^ors. 

Direct Services 

The State C state department of education maintains a special services 
Information system. All districts report child counts through this system. 

Private Placements ^ 

All private placements In State C must be approved by the state depart- 
men t of education, in- 1977-78, there were 1,^00 such placements, primarily 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed children. This as substantially 
fewer than the 1,900 private placements In 1976-77. The state department of 
education has reduced the number of out-of-state placements from about 500 to 
about 200 over the last three calendar ysars. For the 1977*78 school year, 
the state contributed $3 million toward the cost of approved private placements; 
the LEAs contributed $5.1 million. 
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/ 1 , THE CONTEXT 

' /A. OEHOGHAPHtC 

< District C.l Is a countyTbased school district covering an area of ^50 
square miles. The 1957 total population of the district was 3^1,700. it Is 
estimated to reach 395,600 In 1980, an Increase of about 5^,000 people. Ethnic 
mix Includes about 8U white, 13% black, and 2% other. Historically the 
county has had an agrarian economic base, until about 10-15 years ago when 
more Industrial -based organizations expanded or moved Into the State because 
of the good existing transportation facilities. Tobacco, corn, and a few 
vegetable crops make up the Current agriculture efforts but are losing to 
industrial advance In a number of areas. A large steel company employs many 
of the inhabitants In the northern part of the county as does a rather new 
Industrial area. Other large employers Include boat manufacturing* electronics, 
and seafodcl processing. There Is much commuting out of the county to several 
neighboring metropolitan areas where white collar jobs are more plentiful. 
Gover'^'nent business Is quite prevalent In the county; there is a large military 
complex wKIch provides many Jobs for local residents. 

B. WEALTH 

Information prepared by the State economic and community development 
agency shows the median household Income for the county to be $.15,520; the state 
« average Is $15,500. Per capita effective buying Income data indicates more 
than 52% of the households In the county have Incomes greater thaft $15,000 per 
year. The <ef feet Ive tax rate per $100 of assessed value is $2.^2!, slightly 
higher than the State average. 
/ Poverty level indicators utilized by district officials for Title 1 pur- 

poses Include U.S. Census data and free lunch counts. For the 1978-73 school 
year, 3^ of the 7^ elementary schools qualified to participate In the Title I 

A 

program. In' 1977-78 the Title 1 program was funded at about $1,6'»0,000 and 
served approximately 3,000 children; In 1978-7? the program was funded at around 
$2,UO,000 end. served slightly more than 4,000 children. 

Sources of funds available to the district from all sources Include county, 
State, and Federal dollars. The county raises a minimum amount of revenue 
through local taxation; a "piggy back" formula program with the State allows a 
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return of State Income tax money to the county of about 50^. The tax rate for 
local county assessment purposes Is set each spring by the county Commissioners. 
State aid to the school district utilizes a per-pupll formula; all pupils' 
transportation costs are reimbursed by the State. Federal dollars are received 
Inn the form of Impact aid for mllltdry Installations and other public law 
reimbursements, 

"» ■ 

C. GOVERNANCE 

The school board consists of eight members who serve staggered terms. A 

local convention nominated candidates for the Board; these names are submitted 

to the Governor for approval and final appointments. District officials believe 

Board members have a sincere Interest and desire to serve the community and 

there Is no Indication of political Interests being served by the appointments. 

♦ 

Meetings are held monthly with special meetings/hearings scheduled as needed. 
The/ Board elects Its own Presljdent; the Superintendent serves as secretary- 
treasurer to the Board. 

The county government Is a charter form with a County Executive and seven 
cdunclt members elected to four-year terms. They set the county tax rate each 

I o 

spring, approve the education b>:dget, enact county ordinances, and conduct other 

J ^ u ■ 

bpslness related to county-leyel government. '^ 

SCHOOLS 

The district has 7^ elementary schools, 29 secondary (Includes junior high/ 
ilddle schools), eight special schools and centers, awA five outdoor, evening, 
^nd vocational facilities. October 1978 enrollment f.gurcs showed about 3^>000 
elementary pupils, approximately 39>500 secondary students, and special schools 
with about 680 pupils. There are non-public schocls within the boundaries 
of this county system whose enrollments total close to 8,100 pupils* 

E. EXTERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Outside agencies which cooperate most often with the school district include 
the health department and the social services agency. ^ Additional private 
providers offer services for which they are reimbursed; these Include day care 
services, 2^-hour Institutional programs, and various specialty areas such as 
hearing, speech, physical- therapy, and occupational therapy. The county 
health department provides both licensed and practical nurses In each of the 
school districts special develqpmental centers; it is not reimbursed for this 
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service. The health department also provides all occupational and physical 
therapists to the district throuqh a CETA-funded program. All aval lable"positlons 
were not filled by the. 1978-79 school year as the health department has npt 
been able to find qualified local personnel a^s required In CETA programs. The 
school district pays for the physical therapist and related equipment. The 
health department believes that physical and occupat lonal therapy positions 

* should be doubled and hopes to negotiate with the district to use P.L, 9^-1^2 
funds to support these additional staff. Health department officials believe 
they provided about 70% of the 1977-78 chlldflnd referrals In the preschool area. 
There Is an automatic process whereby the health department refers new children 
• , to the chlldflnd specialist. The working relationship between the health depart- 
ment and the 'school, district Is based primarily upon historical good will and 

^practical relationships established In the past. There Is no written agreement 
but a letter "agreelng-to-cooperate" forms a basis for most of the current 
arrangements between the health department and the school disjtrlct. 

Also, there Is no written agreement between the spdal services agency 
arjfl- the school district. The working arrangement Is the result of years of 
working together and has not changed recently. There Is no exchinge of funds but 
there Is an exchange of minor services at some levels, I.e., .he district 'si 
psychologist sits on the agency's Foster Care Review Board In return for services 
of an agency social worker who attends district Evaluation, Review, and Dismissal 
(ERD) Committee meetings. The social services agency does not plan to solicit 
the school district for funds although the agency would like Additional resourt<y?^ 




staff; not a pressing Issue at this tl.me. Some minor conflicts exist when the 

social services agency removes a child to an out-of-county foster home and weeks 

later requests the district to pay the educational costs. The district conducts hf^ 

an ERD meeting and determines If the child would have been In speclaT education; , 

If so, It pays the educational component. Otherwise, the social services agency ^ 

must pay the chllds out-of-county education tuition costs. 

The local chapters of the Associatio n for Retarded Citizens (ARC), the 

; 

Association for Children with Learning pisabllitles (ACLD) , and the- Cltizens for 
Hearing Education are the main advocacy groups active wl.thln the district. These 
groups advise parents on special education related matters, request periodic neetlngs 



with school of f Iclal s,> and make presentations at school board meetings. 
.District officials attempt to minimize any adversary .role and are generally ^ 
cooperatl^ve to requests from these groups to the fiillest extent possible. 
^ Active leaders In both groups are parents of handicapped children. There are 
also other chapters of groups within the district which focus upon handicapped 
children but are not as Interactive wl th the school district. These Include 
a" coalition for handicapped children, a local office of a statewide special 
education and Information and referral service, and the Council for Exceptional 
Children. All maintain some. level of ongoing communications and exchange * 
Information on an as-ne6ded basis. 

The county teachers association is probably the main local special Interest 
group with high Impact potential upon the district as a whole. Teacher contracts , 
are usual ly. negot lated through December and January before becoming part of the 
revised school budget presented to the county commissioners In March. The items 
?n the teachers' association contracts focus upon the coming school year.. This J 
is especially important insofar as no one knows ahead of time how much extra 
effort would be necessary to implement the requirements of P.L. 9^-1^2. 

District officials believe that the kk non-pub.lic (parochial) schcdls 
located within the county represent a special Interest group which has potential 
to become more active. A major concern is that increased requi remen'ts to share 
special education funds with non-public schools will put additional stress on 
everybody's budget within the distrlctand further strain available resources. 

F. LEA ROLE PLAYERS 

The Superintendent of Schools Is well experienced in organizational matters 
and has held his position for seven years. Administration practices appear 
Informal but actually adhere to strict rules and procedures. The Superintendent 
frequently "cal i s upon assistant superintendents and directors Informally and main- 
tains continuous contact at all levels. Little is put in writing that could just 
as easily be accomplished by a telephone call or an internal visit. Administrators 
and staff interviewed during the study were all highly supportive of the Super- 
intendent and commented on his overall effectiveness District officials pride 
themselves" in having a lower administrative staff ratio than other districts 
within the state. 
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Central office adml nl strat Icn directly under the Superintendent Is divided 
between several directors (school services; personnel and planning) and several 
assistant superintendents (program staff development, management and fiscal 
services, and Instructions). The Assistant Superintendent for Program and Staff 
Development oversees four additional directors Including special education. Most 
central office administrators have been In the system for a number of years and 
manifest Jhe characteristics' of a wel 1 -coordinated organization. The Director 
of Special Education came to the district In 1976-77 from another large suburban 
county within the state and displays an organizational sense and exceptional 
professional sl<ill9 at the highest level. The previous director was appointed 
to the State'department as Assistant State Superintendent for Special Education. 
Service to youth Is evident throughout the organization and receives the highest 
priority. 

G. ORGANIZATIONAL STI\UCTUR£ 

li.'*. line-staff organization of the district has remained relatively unchanged 
for a number of years. The directors of school services, personnel, and planning 
and construction report to the Office of the Superintendent. The assistant 
superintendents for management and fiscal services, program and staff development, 
and Instruction also report to the Superintendent. Additional directors for 
pupil services, curriculum, vocational education, and special education report 
to the Assistant Superintendent for Program and Staff Development. The Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction oversees area directors who coordinate programs 
with principals and assist In operational matters at the building level. District 
organization Is displayed In Exhibit C-(. 

The budget process for the district covers a nine-month span beginning in 
September. The first effort Is individual preparation of all program, service, 
personnel, and building level budgets which are submitted in October to the director 
or assistant superintendent In charge. By December the budgets of all directors 
are submitted to the Superintendent. The Superintendent submits the total budget 
to the Board in January; public hearings are held and the Board prepares a final 
budget. In March the Boarc submits the budget to the county council who may. hold 
hearings, .The council must approve a budget by May 31 for the coming school year. 
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EXHIBIT C-l: ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE OF DISTRICT C.l 

(MODIFIED) ' 

f - _ 
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In 1978-79 the total approved district budget was approximately $133.8 
mtlliont an increase of about $9*8 million over the 1977'*78 total approved 
district budget of approximately $12A,0 million. The districts' total approved 
budget In 197^*^75 was about $95.3 million reflecting an increase of almost 
$38.5 million over the four-year period from FY 75 to FY 79. 

H. INTERNAL BUREAUCRATIC INTERFACE 

The organizational structure of the district is very strong. The most 
efficient procedures have been retained and ineffective methods cast aside. 
Cooperation and coordination across lines of authority are encouraged to assure 
••getting-the-Job-done," Throughout the study interviews, It was evident that 
district administrators at all levels took pride In their work and were not 
reluctant to extol 1 the qualities of the district's educational system. The 
relative ease by which the study team was able to obtain Information would 
attest to the high degree of cooperation which exists among central office 
administrators. Building level staff also exhibited a positive feeling about 
the s 100I system. Any remarks of a negative nature were directed toward a 
particular program requirement and not specific Individuals. 

Superior-subordinate roles are characterized by close working relationships 
and cooperation at the needed time. Informality was much in evidence but did 
not Interfere with the high level of professionalism exhibited by all adminis- 
trators and instructional staff; everyone evidenced an understanding of their 
responsibilities and obligations within the system. The superior-subordinate 
roles Informally observed during the study period Included activities In planning, 
scheduling, developing pirocedures, solving problems, and sharing of information 
for a common goal . 
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n. THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



A. ORGANIZATION 

The office of special education Is SMpervised by the Director of Special 
Education with help from an Assistant Director. Additional staff include 
coordinators for special education, speech, and home teaching; the ERD specialist 
^l>o^'^erves as the childfind person. There are five resource teachers also 
assigned to the office of special education. Principals of special schools also 
report to the Director of Special Education. The office of special education 
operates under the Assistant Superintendent for Program and Staff Development. 

The ERD specialist concentrates upon new referrals for special education 
services received from outside agencies including health department, social 
services agency, and concerned parents. Referrals #ire mainly pre-schoolers 
and families who have just moved Into the county. The ERD specialist Is respon- 
sible for all placements In special centers, non-public tuition, and "between- 
school" placements. "Between-school" placements l.r/olve transferring the student 
to another school In order to provide the recommended services. This requires 
central office approval because the student Is being placed outside the home 
school, which will generally involve additional means of transportation. The 
ERD specialist reports directly to the Director of Special Education. As of 
the 197.8*79 school year there are now five central office resource persons who 

v. 

act as consultants to the building-level staff. Previously, these people were 
classified as Helping Teachers. Resource persons previously handled placements 
at the building level but that responsibility now belongs entirely to the building 
principal. In addition, the resource persons assist regular education teachers 
in the Interpretation of lEPs, provide materials for teachers who have main- 
streamed pupils, conduct some inservlce training, and respond to requests from 
the building level for help In special education matters. They assist the 
special education teachers In the preparation of education assessments, drafting 
lEPs, program/materials development In the resource and self-contained rooms, and 
related areas^as asked. Special education teachers are part of the Instructional 
staff within their respective buildings; they are not part of the staff under 
the control of the Director of Special Education. Each building principal has 
responsibility for all instructional personnel assigned a particular classroom 
Including regular and special education teachers. 
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The Evaluation, Reivlew, and Dismissal (ERD) process operates gt the 
building level and the county level. The ERD process was modified for the 
1978-79 school year to Improve the entire placement process. Previously, all 
referrals for special education services were approved at the central office 
level by the ERD specialist. All documentation of service needs and placement 
■recommendation was completed by the building level evaluation team. Backlogs 
occurred during 1977-78 due to Increased evaluation requirements and the 
Increased number of referrals requiring approval. The first change to the ERD 
process occurred late In the 1977-78 school year. As a result, placements 
could be oporoved at the building level due to the existence of two school-based 
steams that function as the Evaluation, Review, and Dismissal Committee. One 
team approved all placements for s'lpplementary service In the regular 'classroom 
and Resource, not to exceed an average of one hour per school day. The second 
team approved Resource, not to exceed an average of 3 hours per school day and 
modified self-contained services. These later placements were more restrictive 
and required more Indepth analysis from other professionals. A central office 
resource person attended each placement meeting for monitoring and placement 
approval. Special centers and 2k hour-Institution placements still required 
county level ERD approval due to the severity and restrict Iveness of these 
placements. This action was not well received by the building principals who, 
after trying the new procedures, requested that they be given total responsibility 
. for placement In their respective building. This second change was made about' 
half-way through the school year; building principals now have total responsibility 
for placement and forward Information to the central office for review after the 
placement has been made. 

A Special Education Procedures and Guidelines manual was distributed to all 
central office administrators, principals, assistant principals, special education 
teachers and counselors In July 1978 by the Director of Special Education. The 
manual brought together materials developed the previous year on procedural 
matters related to special education including screening, assessment, placement, 
the ERD process, lEPs, due process and hearing procedures, it also Included 
copies of all forms used In special education. Each form was numbered and 
identified according to the steps followed in the Evaluation, ReView and Dismissal 
process. Definitions of special education terms were given, as well as the eleven 
handicapping conditions recognized under Federal and state law. Certification 
requirements were listed under each handicapping condition. Considerable detail 
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was included In the manual so that a principal, for example, could obtain specific 
instructions on the planning. Implementation, and operation of a successful ERO 
convnittee In his building. During study team site visits throughtout the 1978-79 
school year, the manual was always In evidence and both administrators and 
professional staff referred to Its usefulness In helping them understand the new 
special education requirements they had to Implenient. The manual also contained 
some material 'from the State Department of Education relating to definitions of 
types of special education services and a time line for the sequence of placement 
procedures from screening through atinual review. 

B. SERVICES PROVIDED 

The special education program within the county school system emphasizes 
"level s-of-servlce" rather than "labels" previously used In Identifying handi- 
capped children. The 1 eve Is-o/- service concept was mandited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for all school systems within the State; District C.l has 
successfully Implemented the level s-of-servlce concept as evidenced by the 
profet lonal staff incor,norat Ing the new terms Into their daily acltvltles. 
The level s-of-servlce concept focuses upon time/amount of service. Level 1 
Includes the mildly handicapped child who can be served In the regular classroom 
with supplementary services; Level s 1 1 and 1 1 1 Include the moderately handicapped 
child who can be served In a resource room or other similar setting frcm one to 
three hours per day; Level IV Includes the severely handicapped child who needs 
jpiore service In a modified self-contained or similar type of setting; Level V 
Includes the profoundly handicapped child who can be served In a special school 
for the entire day; Level VI Includes the handicapped child who must be served 
in a residential setting on a 24-hour personal basis. In District C.l each 
elementary school can provide Lovcl I, Level M, and Level III services, many 
of the schools also provide Level IV service depending upon the local need In the 
a«(j^ the school building serves. Secondary schools also provide the same type 
of services. Three elementary schools have special education pre-school programs 
which operate for about three hours each day and serve children Identified through 
thechlldfind (out-of-school ) referral process. The pre-school program was 
expanded into three schools for the 1978-79 school year because of chlldflnd 
activities; previously, there were only two pre-school programs. There are 
three special education schools which provided Level V service to all grade levels 
in the past with n the district. An additional Level V Center serving about 
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88 pupils was opened In the fall of 1978. An unused school building was con- 
verted for this purpose after district officials were notified that a local private 
facility was to-'become an adult-only center and would no longer accept any 
school-aged children. District officials reviewed the advantagfts of converting 
and operating their own building In comparison to sending pupils out-of-county. 
Increasing tuition costs and State department emphasis upon keeping pupils within 
district boundaries resulted in Board approval of the concept. 

C. STUDENTS SERVED 

District C.l had 'approximately 7^,000 pupils enrolled ir. grades K-12, 
Including pre-school and special education, during the 1978-79 school year. Of 
this total, more than eight thousand chldlren were Identified as In need of 
some' type of special education service. Approximately A, 300 of these students 
received special education services at the elementary level, 2,500 students at 
the middle and Jr. High level, and 600 students at the high school level. The 

Ik 

enrollment for special centers (Level V service) was approximately 700 students. 
The majority, of the special education students In elementary, middle and high school 
require mostly Level I (served In regular classroom with supplementary services) 
and Level 11 (resource room Instruction, no more than 1 hour a day) service. 

D. PRIORITIES 

During the 1977-78 school year the special education priorities within the 

« 

district were 1) revision of screening committee procedures; 2) Implementation 
of lEPs; and 3) expanding least restrictive environment (LRE) options. A manual 
entitled Criteria and Procedures for Placement and Dismissal of Students In (the 
district's) Special Education Program was approved by the Board of Education In 
September 1975. The Intent was to provide a comprehensive set of procedures for 
placement in special, education programs as specified by the State law. The 
Manual was revised (and approved by the Board) July 1978 In order to Incorporate 
the additional requirements of P.L. 9^-1^2. ^hls document. Special Education 
Procedures and Guidelines , outlined the procedures and guidelines to be used In 
District C.l in Implementing special education programs and related services, 
most school personnel viewed It as a necessity, particularly now that placements 
are approved at the building level. A review and evaluation of special education 
programs In the district was a number one priority for the 1978-79 school year. 
The Director of Special Education was particularly Interested In determining the 
relative quality of services being offered and began exploring methods suitable 
for program evaluation. The district focused a great deal of attention on the 
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implementation of lEPs during the 1977*78 school year. The previous educational 
plans were revised to more readily reflect the lEP requirements as specified 
under P.L. Sk-'\k2, Procedures were^modlf led during the year that would allow 
the process to run more efficiently. The lEP remained a high priority during 
1978-79 school year. Further in-service training was needed to provide direction 
so that lEPS were more uniformly written throughout the district. Special 
attention was given LRE at the local bul Iding ^level . This was where the county 
education system received the most resistance relative to Implementing the 
requirements of both the state and p.L. Sk'\kZ, Classroom teachers and building 

«." 

principals were reluctant to completely accept the LRE requirement at the 
beginning of the 1977-78 school year. In-servlce programs and additional 
assistance for the special education office staff helped In smoothing out these 
problems although they still exist with some regular classroom teachers. Further 
In^-servlce was conducted during 1978*79 for both regular and special education 
teachers emphasizing LRE. 

Other priorities for the 1978-79 school year were 1) changes In handling 

« 

the emotionally impaired (El) population, and 2) Increase In vocational education 
services for special education, planned changes In serving the emotionally 
Impaired Included the organization of special centers In both high schools and 
elementary schools.^ Vocation education planning included an offering in three 
centers specifically for special education pupils. 
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HU IMPLEMENTATION PROCESSES 

^, SPECIFIC CONSEQUENCE$ 

J, Chlldflnd 

a) Childfind Processes 

ChMdfInd {dentlfles children who are In need of special education services 
through an Initial screening process. There are three methods by which students 
•are referred to special education through childfind, I.e., outside agencies, 
wtthin the school, and pre-sclx>p1 age children. 

Outside referrals are received through the central office, the county 
Health Department and Department of Social Services. Most of the "finds" dis- 
covered by Social Services are referred to the childfind specialist at the 
special education central office in the district. The Health Department cooper- 
ates with social services and the district In providing medical evaluations for 
all referrals as required. There are additional referrals from within the 
, system by classroom teachers and principals. Childfind children who are not 
enrol' 3d In a school receive preliminary processing through the central office 
chMdflnd process. A Pupil Personnel Worker (PPW) assists Incompleting the 
referral form and placing the child In a home-based school for further screening. 
Those referrals from within the system have 9 preliminary screening completed 
by the classroom teachers to be used to support the reason for the referral. 
This Includes: teacher-made tests* teacher observations, and samples of the 
chlld^s work. This Information Is reviewed by the principal or counselor and at 
that time may refer the student to the school -based team for further screening. 

Childfind referrals that are preschool age are referred to two central 
office regional teams that provide diagnostic testing. Diagnostic testing deter- 
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mines whether or not the child Is functioning at age level. The emphasrs of 

the testing Investigates fine and gross motor skills and cognitive language 

ability. Based on the results, the diagnostician will make a program recommendation. 

The program options range from speech therapy to placement In a full-time 

program. The type of program Is determined by the child's specific needs. 

During the sunvner of 1978 the screening team (Diagnostician, Speech Therapist, . 
Hearing Impaired Specialist and representative of Health Department) reviewed 
pre-school referrals for placement In September. As a result of the number of 
referrals for this service the district opened eight additional pre-school 
classrooms for the 1978-79 school year. 
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b) Chlldftnd Consequences 
There Is one consequence In District C.I related to the chlldfind 
process. 

Some regular teachers r.ay they will not refer pupils due to 
co mplexity of special education process . 

The referral process for special education prior to P.L. Sk-]k2 was more 
cumbersome than the procedures now used to meet the new requirements. In 
particular, all referrals in the past were required to undergo a psychological 
examination prior to receiving any type of special education service. It would 
take several weeks or even months depending upon the case loads of the psycholo- 
gists, in addition, the referring teacher was not necessarily requjred to prepare 
as much detailed information when making a referral. While the reforral process 
'Has improved considerably as a result of P.L. Sk-]k2 requirements, tliere are 
sevt^ral additional aspects which lead some teachers to believe that the process 
is actually more complex than it had been in the past. Current referral pro- 
cedures\requlre more accurate, and detailed information be provided by teachers 
who have ^know1 edge about the pupil being referred. Evaluatton requirements ^ 
are more exp^ltclt as well as varied. Attendance at conferences Is necessary 
In most of the current referrals. Many teachers Interviewed felt that the 
referral process had become more complex because of the strict demands for 
accurate and detailed Informatipa. * Some of these teachers said it was a frus*- 
tratfng experience^ especially when It was obvious to them that a particular 
referral should begin receiving special education service as soon as possible. 
Additional comments were made by several teachers that It was also difficult 
to place a pupil back Into the special education program once they had been fully 
released* These same teachers said that it would be easier for them not to 
refer mildly handicapped pupils and were considering providing them additional 
help In the regular classroom Instead. There was no evidence obtained during 
the study to indicate that pupils were not being referred for special education. 
However, teachers interviewed said they could make excellent use of building 
level special education teachers as resource persons for mildly handicapped pupils 
and not have to get Into the referral process at all. 

2. Evaluation 

o) Evaluation Process 

More formal evaluation of referrals Is decided after school teams review 
the Initial screening information provided f rom chl Idf i nd. There are two 
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school teams In each building who are responsible for evaluation of referrals 
according to the severity of the handicapped condition. The Educatl-onal Team 
considers, referrals for Level^l (regular classroom with supplementary materials) 
and Level II (resource room for one hour per day) services. This team Is composed 
of the building principal, special education teacher, reading and speech teachers, 
guidance counselor, and regular classroom teachers as appropriate. Team members 
review the referral forms ^nd determine the need for an education assessment. 
There Is a Regular School Team which considers referrals for Level III (Resource 
room more than one hour per day) and Level IV (modified self-contained) services. 
This team also reviews and forwards referrals for Level V (special center) and 
Level VI (2A-hour care) service to the county team for processing. The Regular 
School Team Includes the members from the Educational Team plus a pupil personnel 
worker and a psychologist. Only the Regular School Team can request a psycholo- 
gical examination In addition to the education assessment. 

The written educational assessment consists of an analysis of pupil reading, 
mathematics, perceptual functioning, oral language, written language, spelling, 
and speech and language as appropriate. The psychological examination Includes 
cognitive assessment, perceptual motor, achievement, and personality. Results 
t ^. of all testing are reviewed with parents. 

Prior to P.L. 9A-1A2, teachers completed a simple educational assessment and 
psychologists completed a simplified psychological examination. Requirements 
of the new law placed considerable additional testing workload on the psychologists 
creating backlogs from A-6 months. The psychological examination procedures 
"was revised to limit examinations to seriously emot lonal ly^ disturbed and mentally 
retarded' referral s In order to expedite the evaluation process, 
b) Evaluation Consequences 
Thsre are two consequences Identified In District C.l which relate to 
the evaluation process^ ^ 

(J ) Changes in evaluation procedures are Increasing time 
demands for building level staff . 
Prior to the 1978-79 school year all referrals for special education ,iad 
their educational assessment completed by the classroom teacher and psychological 
evaluation completed by the psychologist. New requirements to provide additional 
services greatly Increased the number of referrals and crj^ated an increased 
workload for the psychologists. Backlogs for psychological evaluations were 
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commonplace which further delayed the placement process. In an effort to speed 
up the process It was determined that p&ycho log leal evaluation was not necessary 
for Level 1 and 11 placements, in addition^ the school building staff would 
assume responsibility for completing all educational assessments. This change In 
evaluation procedures had the greatest Impact on the special education teachers, 
who» some felt» were now more diagnosticians than teachers. Many of the teachers 
Interviewed do not feel comfortable with this new rdle due to a need for more 
In-service training ^In this area. Teachers are further frustrated because they 
have no available time to test students. Generally, It takes a minimum of 2-3 
hours to complete one assessment; 2 hours of testing, then an additional hour 
to write the formal report. Some teachers have reduced ^lass time or even 
cancel Idd classes in order to complete the assessment. Most of the time the 
special education teachers use their planning time rather than cancelling a class. 
In many of the schools the principal or school counselor has assisted the teachers 
with the assessiT^ent respbnsi bl 1 i ty« 

(2) Haste to implement requirements created problems In 
selection and use of evaluation instrument . 
The urgency with which the district was required to implement additional 
evaluation procedures did not allow ample time for instrument selection and 
the refinement of related testing procedures for certain types of psycholooical 
examinations. State^-of-the-art -in psychological testing has not kept pace with 
the need for new and/or additional Instrumentation as necessitated b/ P.L. 3h^\kl 
requirements. The selection of one particular Instrument for use in screening 
special education referrals has caused considerable concern among some professional 
staff. New procedures required the selected Instrument to be administrated by 
the special education teacher, counselor, or the,^ pr i ncl pal . Many of the teachers 
and principals Interviewed said they had received minimal training and felt un- 
qualified in using chls particular Instrument to identify a handicapping condition. 
District psychologists felt the situation needed more time for thinking-out; that 
this partlc^ular test admini strat ion'was probably an unnecessary respons i bl I ty 
at the building level. The psychologists even felt that they were the ones who 
should be administering the test and not the teachers. District officials consulted 
the test publisher, the author^ and the state department for opinions on the 
appropriateness of using the Instrument for the intended purpose and whether it 
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could be administered by teachers and principals. The test publisher and the 
author disagreed and the s^tate department quoted Bur rough's Mental Measurements 
Yearbook . This difference In professional opinion is not necessarily Interfering 
with the districts evaluation process but it does emphasize ^hat even experienced 
professional staff sometimes have difficulty in determl nlng the most gppro[jr late 
procedures necessary to meet the requirements of P>L. Sh'-]h2. 
3. Placement 

a) Placement Process 

Most placement decisions are made at the building level by the same teams 
which conducted the evaluation. The Education Team functions as the Evaluation^ 
Review, and Dismissal (ERD) Committee for placements Jn Level 1 (regular class- 
room with supplementary work) and Level II (resource room le^s than one hour per 
day) • The Regular School Team fu^nctlons as the ERD Committee for placement In 
Level III (resource or other setting) and level IV (modified self-contained or 
other type of setting). Placements requiring more -restrict ive settings (including 
non-public placements) are determined by a county level (ce^ntral office) ERD 
Committee. Occasional waitlisting occurs at the building level when available 
service positions are filled. In these Instances, an attempt Is made to provide 
some form of service until an appropriate placement position can be made avail- " 
able.* \ 

Pr.lor to P.L. Sk-]k2^ all special education pleicements^ were determined by 
central office personnel after review of available assessment data. 

b) Placement Consequences 

There are six consequences identified In District C.l which relate to 
the placement process. 

(l ) Secondary level students personally refused special 
education services . 
A problem unique to the secondary level school was the refusal of special 
education services by the students themselves. This appeared to be occurring 
more frequently at the senior high and middle school level. Administrators 
felt the student's refusal stemmed to a great extent from peer pressure. Studei^ts 
at this age want to be like everyone else. At this grade level special education 
still carries the label and stigma the students do not want. 

. Historically, the policy of the district has hean to provide special education 
services on a voluntary basis. When services are refused, the student and/or 
family are cowrseled with the hope of eventually obtaining the necessary approval 



for the needed service or to explore options other than special education. 
Sometimes as a result of these parent/school /student conferences the special 
education service recommended is accepted. Other tinges the student still 
refuses special education services and services 3re nbt I prov Idcd • ' 
, (2) Local implementation procedures are slowing down 
placement process » 
Many of the teachers interviewed said they believed that the placement 
process was tal<ing more time to complete than was required In the past* They 
cited increased evaluation requirements, committee work, parental involvement/ 
due process requirements, and paperwork in general. Some felt the students they 
had referred were losing ground academically as a result and would require a 
longer period in special education. Both principals and teachers interviewed 
commented that special education has become too procedurally oriented thus becomin 
time consuming. 

Central office staff concurred that in many instances it did take longer 
to place pupils with certain types of handicapping conditions; especially those 
with more severe handicaps or with multiple handicaps. It was also pointed out 
that the new requirements necessitate more accuracy and thought in completing 
documentation and making placement decisions than had been required in the past. 
This type of effort is often translated into more work and considered to add 
time to completing the referral/placement process. 

(3) New special education procedures in district have 
caused problems in scheduling placement meetings . 

In the past all placements for special education required central office 
approval. Now placements for consultation, resource, and modified self-contained 
may be approved at the school building level. As a result, schools are experi- 
encing scheduling problems in completing the referral process. 

Placement team conferences must be planned at times that would be least 
disruptive to teachers* schedules and also include additional staff when necessary 
Such staff include, speech therapist, psychologist, pupil personnel worker, health 
nurse. Also, there is a conflict with the teachers contract in scheduling af ter- 
se hpol meetings. 

ih) Procedures revised to allow staff to approve placements 
in their own building . 
During the 1 Syy^^yS school year all special education placements were approved 
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through the central office. This was time consuming according to principals 
and teachers interviewed, and often resulted in placement delays.. Building 
staff were concerned that the central office did not know the details about 
particular referrals as well as the teachers and principals in the pupils' 
respective buildings. This procedure was revised and now provides for place- 
ment decisions to be made by building level teams if the pupil referred can be 
served in his/her own building. Referred pupils who need service provided In 
another fad 1 ity must be processed through the central office/county level ERD 
.for placement. Central office officials initially required a control office 
resource teacher In attendance at building level placement meetings to monitor, 
and assist In the process. Principals came to realize they much preferred 
assuming responsibility for the entire placement decision. This aspect of the 
placement procedure was revised again with the building principal now having 
total responsibi 1 Ity for all placements within the building. Paperwork is 
forwarded to the central office for review after the placement decision has 
" been made. 

(5) Secondary schools have different approach/attitude 

t oward special education pupils than elementary schools . 
In the past, special education has generally been viewed In Isolation to 
the rest of the regular program. The law has changed this attitude very little 
at the high school level. Regular and special education teachers have very 
little contact with one another and the amount of Involvement seems to depend 
on the Individual teachers and school philosophy. Some regular teachers at the 
high school level preferred not knowing which students mainstreamed Into their 
classrooms were in the special education program. They had the same expectations 
for the mainstreamed special education students and felt they should be capable 
of meeting the regular cT\assroom objectives. The student should be able to 
function In the class with limited special help. 

During the 1978-^79 school year, one high school developed a pamphlet which 
was designed to better prepare regular teachers for special education students 
placed in their classes. In addition, some high school regular education teachers 
are reluctant to refer students to special education If they have never been in 
special education. They believe that It Is inappropriate to ^Mabel" a student, 
If s/he 'has almost made it to graduation and not yet been identified with 
special educat ion. 
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(6) Appropriate service positions not always available 
after placement process is completed . 

Many of the special education resource rooms are already filled to 
capacity. Teachoirs are concerned that children identified mld-ye^r will have 
to wait for special education services. In order to avoid waitlisting, it has 
been recommended that schools adhere to the timeline outlined in the adminis- 
tratlve procedures and guidelines. This Is Intended to provide additional time 
needed to complete the lEP service needs of some special education pupils who 
can then be returned to the regular education program. In turn, this will 
provide needed service positions for new placements and reduce or eliminate 
the need for waitlisting. One of the central office people Interviewed suggested 
that In the future It might be appropriate to reduce the amount of time new 
placements should spend In the resource room setting. This would be another 
way to Increase the number of pupils who could be served -by the resource room. 

A, Least Restrictive Environment 

a) Least Restrictive Environment Process 

Least restrictive environment Is given major consideration for every 
pupil requiring special education service(s). The district's referral/place- 
ment process requires that a pupil not move from a lower level placement to higher, 
.more restrictive placement^ until the most appropriate placement Is determined. 
Every new placement is reviewed after 60 days further Insuring the least 
restrictive environment. 

Every regular school now has at least one resource room and most also have 
a modified self-contained room. Children placed in resource spend at least half 
of the day in regular classroom instruction. Children In nxDdlfied self-contained 
rooms generally are provided a less restrictive environmertt in non-academic class 
I.e., art, physical education, music. 

Since 1977-78, a few pupils in special centers are receiving some of the 
vocation/technical courses In a regular vocational/technical class. These 
pupils were "phased" into this by first receiving part of their instruction in 
regular vocational technical center and then, if it looked like the pupil could 
handle the course, placed into the regular program. This was monitored very 
closely. Prior to 1977-78, these ^pMs would have stayed In a special education 
center with no opportunity to participate in regular programs. 
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b) Least Restrictive Environment Consequences 
There are five consequences Identified in District C.l which relate to 
the least restrictive environment process. 

( 1 ) Lack of self-contained classrooms In every building 

I causing some "mixing" of pupils with differing special 
education needs . 

Not every school has a modified self-contained classroom. Buildings that 
are without this type of classroom must transfer students to other school^^ as 
In the past, or provide an alternative combination of services. Students have 
been recommended for a lower level of service (resource) In order to be placed 
within the building.. Their instructional day Is split between two resource 
teachers, three hours each. This occasional mixing of pupils for achievement 
and service needs has placed more demands on the resource room teacher because 
these students have a shorter attention span, are more easily distracted, and, 
therefore, require more Individualized attention from the teacher. These teachers 
now feel they are having to compromise some in the quality of Instruction provided 
to the class as a whole. Special education teachers have had difficulty In 
mal<lng an adjustment to worl^ in these types of settings compared to their previous 
experience of having pupils with only one type of handicapping condition. 

(2) Increased enrollments in special education are 

— • causing a decrease in the amount of individualized 
instruction provided in some classrooms . 
Resource room enrollments have Increased in some rooms to the maximum alJow- 
able. These special education teachers expressed concern they may not be able to 
provide adequate services to these pupils. Some teachers have found that with 
Increased enrollment there has been a decrease in the amount of individualized 
Instruction they can actually provide. Teachers are now^ having to teach in small 
groups rather than instructing on a one-to-one basis. As a result, some students 
receive less direct contact with the special education teacher. Some parents 
Interviewed expressed concern that their children mdy not be receiving the required 
services as outlined in the lEP. One group of teachers felt v.hat as a /esult of 
this Increase, children that could be remediated within one year will now take 
longer and the effectiveness of the resource help has been "watered down." 
Rather than increase class size, school personnel said they believed it would be 
better to decrease the amount of time each student spent in the resource room. 
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(3) Some regular teachers feel that mainstreami ng may 
actually hurt some special education students . 

Some of the regular teachers Interviewed expressed their general dislike for 
the malnstreaming concept. They think that mainstreamlng Is better for the 
student socially rather than academically. Due to the Increased class size, these 
teachers said many students can not get the attent ion they need In a regular 
classroom. As a result, the child gets frustrated and teachers believe they have 
observed a loss of mcr'vatlon .to learn. Other teachers, Interviewed said they 
.did not disagree with the malnstreaming Idea to put special education pupils In 
the classroom In which they could perform. 

Regular teachers Indicated that the type of classroom setting also seems 
to. be an Important consideration when malnstreaming special education students. 
Students placed In "open" classrooms often times find I t overwhelml ng and have 
great difficulty adjusting. Some teachers felt that If they had an aide the 
adjustment for the special education student would be much easier. The student 
could receive regular Instruction with additional Instruction on a one-to-one basis 

(4) Regular teachers must alter their Instructional 
program to accommodate ma Inst reamed pupils . 

Teachers have found that there are special adaptations they must make In 
order to meet the needs of special education pupils who are capable of performing 
In these regular classrooms. Teachers have found they have had to alter their 
Instructional program to accommodate these pupils. Many of these malnstreamed 
pupils require individualized attention In order to function In the regular class- 
room. Most elementary and middle school programs allow for this type instruction. 
Generally, these teachers group by ability so that it Is easier to phase a special 
education student Into the regular classroom. It Is more, difficult at the high 
school level where teachers instruct for one ability level. Some regular teachers 
have set aside additional time to work with these pupils on a one-to-one basis. 
Other teachers have the special education student work along with a more advanced 
student (peer tutoring). Teachers have also had to create additional materials 
to provide for the specific needs of the malnstreamed pupil. 

(5) Closer cooperation has developed^ between regular and 
special education teachers at the elementary level . 

Many regular teachers did not feel adequately trained to instruct special 
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education students malnstreamed In their classroom. As a result, closer 
cooperation has developed between the regular and special education teachers at 
the elementary level. The regular teachers have relied on the special education 
teachers as resource persons to equip them with alternative teaching methods, 
additional materials and to better coordinate both instructional programs. These 
closer ties have had an apparent effect of improving the instruction of the 
malnstreamed special education student. The teachers have generally met on an 
Informal basis before or after school or during planning time. During the 
1978-79 school year more teachers are using the school-based teams as a 
"sounding board" and additional resources available to them. 
5. lEP 

a) lEP Process 

The special education teacher begins development of the lEP at the time of 
placement recommendation. There are two separate documents that make up the 
lEP. One form gives a total profile of the child. It Identifies the Instruments 
used In diagnosing the child and the scores from each of these diagnostic tests, 
the child's handicapping condition, services needed and services provided. It 
lists annual goals with the method of evaluation for each goal, lists signatures 
of person(s) who will be Implementing the lEP, and indicates the amount of time 
the child will be participating in regular educational programs. The second 
form Identifies long and short term objectives, criteria to be used to evaluate 
mastery of objectives,- and lists approximate beginning and ending dates for 
teaching each objective. All of this Information must be approved and signed by', 
the parent before the lEP can be Implemented. A parent conference Is arranged 
to discuss the lEP, make any necessary changes, and obtain necessary approval. 
The parent receives a copy of the lEP, t.he original Is kept with the child's 
cumulative record, and In many Instances the classroom or special education 
teacher will keep a copy. Minor revisions made to the lEP during the school year 
do not require parents' approval; major revisions do require parent approval. 

Children who are new placements In special education are reviewed after 
60 days of placement. There Is an evaluation of every child In a special edu- 
cation program at the end of the school year. The purpose of this annual evalu- 
ation Is to evaluate progress on the current lEP and to determine the service 
need for the following year. Children who remain in special education must have 
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an. {EP written for the coming school year. District procedures require that a 
new lEP be written each year rather than the old lEP revised. 

Since P.t. 9^-1^2, parents now must be Involved In the lEP development process, 
usually done In conference. The average length of time of these conferences 
ranged from a few minutes to several hours during the 1977-78 school year. As a 
result, the lEP developmental process was changed during 1978-79 by creating a 
•'proposed" IEP prior to the parent conference. A proposed lEP Is an educational 
program developed by the building level teanv that Is believed to be appropriate 
for the child based upon the documentation. Regular education teachers provide 
some Input to the IEP In Identifying specific needs of thei^chlld. This occurs more 
often at the elementary level. .During the IEP conference' the parents review and 
discuss the IEP with the special education teacher and reconmend changes. This 
procedure has decreased the IEP conference time ^significantly.. During 1977-78 
parents had to attend two separate conferences; one, to sign the IEP and another 
to approve placement. In 1978-79 the placement process ?/as streami I ned by combining 
these two meetings and obtaining necessary approvals all at one time. 
A Prior to the 1977-78 school year, special education teachers were required 
to -write management plans for special education pupils. These plans took less 
time to complete and contained much less specific Information. They Identified 
the program (I.e., Resource, Modlfed Self-Contained, Special School) and listed 
Instructional, objectives In four curriculum skill areas: communication, numerical, 
career/vocational, and social emotional. After completing an objective, the 
teacher indicated the date It was achieved and the method of evaluation. The 
last section of the management plan Included any final education recommendations. 
Teachers began writing, these plans at the time of placement. There were no 
requirements to Involve parents In the program process and teachers chould Implement 
the management plan with or without the parents' approval. A copy of the plan was 
sent to the parents within 30 days of placement. Experience gained by teachers 
In preparing pupil management plans greatly assisted in the implementation of the 
IEP concept. 

b) IEP Consequences 
There arc two consequences Identified in District C.I which relate to the 
IEP process. 

Parents rely upon teacher's judgm ent in appro ving lEPs . 
Since P.L. 9'*-l't2, parents must now be involved in the IEP process. Pre- 
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viously, the district had required management, plans whtch were less specific, 
took less time to write, and required no parental Involvement. The lEP must be 
approved and signed by the parent In order to Implement the special education 
service and approve placement. Special education teachers viewed the required 
parental Involvement In lEP process Inappropriate. Many special education 
tjeachers felt there were parents who did not understand what they were signing 
due to the complexity of the lEP. Teachers found that parents generally relied 
on their expertise as teachers to develop an appropriate program and had little 
Input during lEP conference. As a result, teachers developed a "proposed" lEP 
to be reviewed by parents and revised If necessary. 

(2) Many lEPs written last year are not being used In the 
classroom this year . 
Many of the lEPs written In 1977-78 had to be revised and reapproved In 
1978-79. At the end of 1977-78, teachers were required to write lEPs for 
the cc.iing year. This Involved assessing the child, determining his needs, and 
writing appropriate objectives. Some teachers said they were skeptical about 
the usefulness of an lEP written In May to be used In September and Implemented 
by another teacher. They also found It difficult writing lEPs for pupils trans- 
ferring to another school, not knowing the program or curriculum. Other lEPs 
were rewritten due to changes In th3 child's development over summer period. As 
a result, many of the lEPs from transition students were Inappropriate anc} not 
used In the classroom. Teachers had to reassess the child, revise the lEP and 
then have parents reapprove It at the 60-day review. Many of the teachers Inter- 
viewed objected to this duplication of effort. It has been suggested that to avoid 
recurrence of this problem the secondary schools should plan to send a special 
education teacher to the elementary schools to help teachers understand the nature 
of services available In the upper grade levels. 

Central office officials emphasize that an lEP must be written for a special 
education pupil prior to transition to the next grade level. It was also stated 
that while the elementary teacher may not know the finite details ofavallable 
service options In the transition school, the new lEP would give the new school Its 
best data on the pupils; the lEP can then be changed, If necessary. The alternative 
Is no lEP until the pupil gets to the new school in September; this Is not accept- 
able to district officials. 
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' 6. Due Process/Parent Involvement 

a) Du6 Process/Parent Involvement Process 
Prior to the law, there were no legal requirements to Involve parents. 
The assessment was completed without parental consent; the educational plans 
vrere written without parental Involvement and could be Implemented without parental 
approval. Placement In^a special education program did require parental 
approVa I . 

As a result of the law, parents must now be Involved with the entire special 
education process. Parents must be notified at the time their child is referred 
to special education. The parents themsolvo-s may riake the referral or refer any 
other child they feel Is In need of services. Since 1977-78 there have been an 
Increasing number of parent^ who have taken advantage of this opportunity. 

Parental permission must now b«3 obtained foi* assessment and any psychological 
testing In which the results will be used to document a need'of special education 
services. The parents receive a written report of the test findings. If the 
parents disagree with the results they may obtain their own assessment. Parents 
are also Invited to attend the ERD committee meeting at which time they review 
and discuss all Information pertaining to their child and the placement recpm- ' 
mendatlon. Parental participation Is required In the development of the I EP and 
approval' Is required for Implementation of the lEP. The procedures and gulde- 
lines manual contains a section devoted to due process procedures and identifies 
the points, from Initial Identification through actual placement, when parents' 
rights must be respected. 

District procedures also encourage parental involvement In special education 
matters in general. Parents are encouraged to participate in the ERP committee 
meetings. There is opportunity for parents to particlpa,te In development of 
the lEP although most end up delegating this responsibility to the special education 
teacher.. And parents are informed that they may confer with tie special 
education teachers at any time throughout the school year. 

The Special Education Procedures and Guidelines manual contains a section 
on parental Involvement which provides detailed information from initial identi- 
fication through actual placement and specifies the maximum time allowed for each 
step In the process. There Is an additional section on parent appeals which 
provides for hear I ng .procedures at the local and sjtate levels. 



b) Due Process/Parent Involvement Consequences 

- There are threes-consequences Identified In District C.l which relite to 

due process/parent Involvement. 

(l) There has been an Increasing number*of parents 

requesting special education services for their child . 

As a result of Increased community advertising of special education services . 

available, more parents are requesting special education services. Private 

organizations for handicapped persons have also been Instrumental In this process. 

Requests have been received through the central office of the home-schools. 

Depending on. the severity of the problem, the central office either refers the 

parent to the appropriate home-school or implements the referral process. One 

of the times when district officials receive requests from., parents for special 

education services is directly after report cards have been Issued. This Is 

— indicative of the number of parents who have been Impacted by community chlldfind 

activities even though these' types of referrals are not necessarily special 

.education problems. 

i ^ % 

(2; Parents not responding to parental Involvement opportunities . 

Prior to the Law there was no district policy to Involve parents in the 
specific details of special education. Schools are now contacting parents who 
. previously would not have bee a aware pr Involved In the s, rectal education , process. 
These parents are generally supportive of the process but have not responded to 
Invitations to attend meetings ar participate In the process. Mahy of these 
parents tend to be* In the lower socio-economic group and have limited education 
'^themselves. As a result, more "teaching" is occurring at the family level to 
explain the process and inform them of their responsibilities and the rights to 
which they are entitled. . , 

There have been delays In processing procedures Jt>ecause parents have not 
returned the formal consent forms which are now required. 

An area of difficulty schools ar^ having is getting parents to approve the 
lEP. Most Parents are willing to attend a ^meeting in order to review and approve 
the lEP and the placement. When parents do not attend, the school infcis parents 
that unless they sign the lEP form their child will not be able to receive services. 
This procedure has been effective In getting parents to sign lEP forms. There is 
no requirement for parents to attend an lEP conference. However, parents must 

t 
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sign the form In order for their child t6 be given special education services. 

(3) Local advocacy group has assisted parents In due 
process hearing * , 
Prior to the, 1978-79 school year, central office special education staff 
had been able to work out Individual parent: concerns abojut their child's 
placement without resorting to a formal hearing process. Earlj^ during this, 
particular school year two separate cases could not be resolved Informally 
and had to go through the formal hearing process at the local level. In the 
first case school officials did not find \^)at a child was qualified to become 
a special' education pupil after careful evaluation for a specific learning 
disabijity for which the parents had made the referral. While the child dM 

Jhaye, ji_v l^ua 1 ~m^^^ school officials did not believe that It was 

serious enough to meet the deflnltlbri for '•...severe discrepancy between* 

"achtevemeht and Intellectual ability..." The parent requested a hearing. It 
was acknowledged that a local chapter of a state-wide advocacy group had helped 
the pc ent prepare for the hearing* Central office special education officials 
felt they had a strong case for their decision and were quite suprlsed when the 
hearing officer found in favor of the child and recommended a resource room 
placement* 

The second hearing came about as the result of a more compllcat6d set of 
circumstances. In this case the child had been receiving service within the 
district for several years. The results of the 1977*78 annual lEP review were 
mailed to the parents who did not immediately respond. District officials finally 
received from the parents a request for non--publlc tuition for an out-of-county 
school where they planned to enroll the child. The district held a county-level 
ERO committee meeting to review the request and denied the placement; the parents 
requested a formal hearing. At the hearing, central office special education 
officials presented two alternative programs v/hlch could be provided to the child 
thereby precluding the need for private school placement. The hearing officer 
provided the parents an opportunity to examine the alternative placements posed 
by the district; they refused. The hearing officer found In favor of the district 
and the parents have appealed the decision to the State. 

This particular hearing was further complicated by the fact that the 
parents acted upon advice from an outside diagnostic and testing service. When 
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the parents first received the annual lEP evaluation from the district they felt 
that their child waSiBcn. progressing as much as they would like. They paid a 
private firm in the state to test their child and otherwise assess the special 
education service needs* The private firm also held Its own evaluation and 
placement meeting at Which time It downgraded the school district's placement 
facilities and recommended a specific out-of-d i str let placement* At the hearing 
It was brought out that the firm discussed at Its own ERD committee meeting 
whether It would play an advocacy or adve,rsary role In this particular case* . It 
chojbe to play the adversary role and proceeded to present Its findings in that 
light, even to the point of preparing Its own lEP which could be implemented at 
the private facility It had recommended* 
• B* GENERAL CONSEQUENCES 

1 . Need for additional trainlng/ln-service felt at the. building level * 
Many of the regular teachers commented that they do not feel adequatel y 
trained to* handle malnstreamed special education students. The district had 
provided a number of In-servlc^. opportunities and encouraged principals to 
provide add I ti^nal training within their respective buildings* A number of 
schools have developed their own pamphlet which Identifies specific handicaps, 
behaviors exhibited with each handicap, and suggested materials and teaching 
methods* This also is used to assist the regular teacher when considering the 
referral of a child to special education. * 

During the 1978-79 school year special education teachers were responsible 
for completing the educational assessment for all referrals. Most of these 
teachers felt they had not received adequate training in this area, especially 
when the testing was to be used to Identify a handicapping condition. Further ^ 
probing during interviews revealed that these special education teachers were 
actually concerned about Identifying learning disabled students. They did not 
want the responsibility of labeling a student as learning disabled. If there 
was any question, the results and recommendations of service would be first 
reviewed by the school psychologist. Another area of concern was in regard to 
the lEP. As evidenced during the 1978-79 school year, lEPs were not being 
uniformly written. The i iiterpretat Ion of what comprised the lEP varied from 
school to school. Teachers felt a great deal of rewriting could be eliminated 
if the dl strict* provided additional in-service to review and clarify how an lEP 
should be designed* 
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A number of principals felt that central office should focus more on these 
In-service needs. Many of the principals Interviewed wanted additional training 
«nd clarification Involved In special education procedures. The principals did 
acknowledge that the school-based central officce person has been effective in 
providing help with prescribed procedures; ) 
2. The school district opened Its own Center for Severely and 

Profoundly Handicapped ; 
'During 1977-78 the district served about twelve severely and profoundly 
handicapped (SPH), students placed In a local private facility by the State mental 
retardation agency. Tuition was paid from district funds and periodic monitoring 
by both district and state level officials assured that appropriate service was 
^belng provided these children.' Recent increases in these tuition costs, plus 
P.L. 9^-l'»2 requi remeivts for least restrictive environment, caused the district 
to compare private placement with development and operation of Its own facility. 
The n)atter was .given the most serious consideration when the private facility 
.announced during the 1977-78 school year th^t It would no longer accept school 
aged children; It would become an adult-only facility. This action would cause 
the district to place SPH chlldren-'ln a private facility much farther away which ' 
would Increase "costs. The dlstrlct^s special education department worl<ed with the 
business and other departments within the system to develop a plan whereby a 
recently abandoned elementary sc^ool might be converted to an SPH center. The 
center would be staffed and operated by the district and be included in its oper- 
ating budget. School board members approved the plan an(Kt;he new fenter was opened 
In the fall of 1978. It should be mention erd that county offl"H^s did not initially 
believe the district should operate Its own center and withheld fUVids planned for 
Its development. County officials requested the Bdard to hold a meeting on this 
particular issue to determine If this type of center was, indeed, what parents 
thought would be best for their children; did they prefer private placement. 
P^arent response was overwhelmingly in favor of the district operating its own 
center. Local control, better utilization of funds, parents access to administra- . 
tors and staff operating the Center were some of the factors cited by parents in 
favor of the center. County officials released the necesS'Siry funds and the center 
opened on schedule. 

3v Special education students transferring to secondary schools presented 
an additional burden due to incomplete paperwork . • 
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In 1978-79 some of the Secondary schools received Special education students 
with Incomplete, paperwork. • Students were sent without appropriate assessment 
data or with an Incomplete lEP. In some cases students had been referred at the 
• elementary school but all of the processing responsibilities* were left to the 
receiving school at the secondary level.. Some receiving schools experienced a 
backlog In assessments as a result of this. At other times lEPs could not be 
Immediately Implemented due to a need for revisions; others still required 
parental approval.. 

Some of the building principals Interviewed believed this problem was due 
to revised placement procedures and a 'need to update lEP's written In response to 
the annual review conducted the prior -spring. In actuality, the main problem 
appeared to be more directly related to the Inaction of teachers leaving the 
system. In a number of Instances they decided, on their own, not to write up 
a new lEP or otherwise pr-pare a pupils record for transition to another school.- 
Building level staff responsible for monitoring lEP's were overburdened In late 
1977-/«i with new requirements and did not detect their Incomplete records. 
Revised procedures now assure that paperwork will be completed for a 11 specTSI* 
education pupils. • • ' ^ " 

H. School building staff are spending more time on paperwork . 
^ One of the major concerns expressed by school staff during the 1978-79 

school year'was the Increased amount of paperwork 'and additional record keeping 
now required In the special education process. The responsibility for a great 
deal of paperwork has been nioved from the central office to the building level 
*due to changes In the processing procedures, i.e., placements now approved at 
building level rather than central oftlc? level. There are a total of "l2 forms 
to J>e completed prior to a student receiving services. These Include the^ 
referral form, the parental 9onsent form for educational assessment, a written 
report of the test results, an additional reporting form for those students 
#ldentlfled as learning disabled, 3 parental notification forms of placement 
committee meetings, the lEP forms, and the evaluafipn report forms for the 60- 
day review of the lEP, and the annual evaluation findings. Theli^ Is an additional 
routing form designed to monitor each referral as .It progresses throjjgh the 
process. Due to this paperwork, many special educatiori teachers are assisting 
the regular teachers In Identifying students' with possible special education 
needs to avoid any unnecessary referrals.^ 
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5 • Requirement for more accural \ documentation is a major cause 
for readjustment of procedures at all 1eve1s > 
. Prior to P.L* 9^-1^2 special education functioned like a categorical type 
of program with most special education teachers presenting the same material to . 
groups or classrooms of pupils. Decisions on placing pupils into special 
education programs were often made by individuals; paperwork required for 
placement was sometimes left to the Intuitive sense of the referring teacher. 
The new law required a revision in past procedures and necessitated a readjust- 
ment of staff behavior that is still undergoing chanqe throughout the district. 

As a result of P.L. each special education pupil must now have an 

lEP prepared specifically In response to the diagnosed handicapping condi t ion(s) . 
Teachers must sign-off on the elements contained In the lEP; they did not have to 
do this In the past. Accountability on an Individual pupil basis is a frequent \ 
topic of discussion. 

Decisions on assessments and placements are now made by teams; not by 
Individuals. And any Individuals who used to rely upon intuition must now 
utilize documentation which Is accurate and well thought out. 

The accuracV^^Ss^ the documentation, regardless of the particular form being 
used. If placing the greatest demand upon teachers, principals, and central office 
staff in the Implementation of the law. Building level staff tend to interpret 
this demand as extra time needed to complete forms or as more paperwork. Principals 
view Increased accuracy of documentation In terms of additional procedures to 
be followed by both building staff and In outside contacts with parents. Central 
office staff sometimes react to accurate documentation as bei ng-in-compi iance, 
as well as assuring due process for parents'^and pupils alike. Board members inquire 
about the so-called increased paperwork at all levels based upon comments they 
receive from citizens and district personnel. 

Readjustment of staff at all levels to the new requirements, in the form of 
iTiore accurate documt:ntat ion , has continued from 1977-78 and will probably continue 
through the next school year. 

6 . Building principals' ro^e in the special education process has changed 
and become critical to Its success . 

With the referral/placement process occurring at the building level, the 
principal plays a new major role. The principal provides structure and ornniza- 



tlon to the process and acts as the general manager for each cas'? until the 
pupil Is placed. By request, building principals now have total responsibility 
for placements within jthelr respective buildings; there Is no central office 
Involvement until after the placement decision has been made. The principal 
is also responsible for reviewing the request for referral with the teacher or 
school counselor, arranging team conferences and acting as the facilitator 
during team conferences. These responsibilities also Include the 60-day reviews 
for every new referral and annual evaluations on every special education student. 
The prlncli^l Is* responsible for monitoring each referral to Insure that the 
allowed processing time Is not exceeded, | 
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1. THE CONTEXT 

A. DEMOGRAPHIC 

District C.2 Is an urban school system covering about 80 square miles. 
The projected 1980 population Is more than 800,000, a decrease since 1975 of 
about 20,000. Ethnic composition for the city Is approximately half white and 
half non-'white, while the ethnic composition of the school population Is about 
25% white and 75% non-white. The district encomposes one of the leading 
ports In the United States with an extremely large container cargo operation. 
Additional employment is provided by heavy industry including steel and 
machinery manufactori ng, ship building, trucl<lng, and the exportation of 
chemicals, lumber, fertilizer, sugar, and general cargo. 

B. WEALTH 

Information prepared by the State economic and corrmunlty development agency 
shows the median household income for the city to be $11,500; for the State as 
a whole It Is $15,500. Per capita effective buying income data for the same 
period Indicates that slightly more than 3^% of the households In the city have 
annual Incomes greater than $15,000. The tax rate per $100 of assessed value 
»s.$5.99i somewhat higher than the State average. 

Poverty level indicators utilized by the district for Title 1 purposes 
focus upon census data and free lunch counts. During 1978-79, the Title 1 
program served approximately ^^,003 pupils In 198 public and 101 non-public 
schools In grades pre K-12. The total Title 1 budget for this same period was 
about $17.6 million. During the 197^-75 school year, the Title 1 program served 
approximately 30,5000 pupils in 206 public and 122 non-public schools. The total 
budget for this period was f^bout $16.0 million. 

Revenues available to the school district Include city. State, and Federal 
sources. The city must raise a minimum amount of dollars through local taxation. 
A State formula program allows the city to obtain money from the State Income 
tax up to 50^,. City funds are raised through local property assessment according 
to a rate schedule set each spring by the City Council and mayor. State aid to 
the school budget utilizes a per-pupll formula. In addition, pupil bus transpor- 
tation costs within the district are reimbursed by the State. Federal func.s are 
obtained through Impact aid and other public law d I sbursements. 
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C. GOVERNANCE 

The governing body for the city includes the Mayor and 19 Council members 
who are elected to four-year terms. The city is an independent political juris- 
dlcatlon within the State with no overlapping counties, school districts, or 
other special taxing areas. The city's budget is prepared by a Board of Estimates 
whose members include the Mayor, Comptroller, and City Council President. The 
budget Is approved or reduced by the Council, which Is not permitted to increase 
it or to add new expenses. 

The School Board Is composed of nine community citizens appointed by the 
Mayor for six-year terms. Two secondary level students are also appointed to the 
Board by a student congress at Its annual citywide meeting each spring. The 
Superintendent and Deputy Superintendents are in attendance at all meetings. The 
Superintendent Is appointed by the Board for an Indeflnate period of time. Board 
members spend considerable time conducting a careful review of proposed budget 
expenditures to assure that the greatest educational impact Is obtained for the 
amount of funds available. For example, in FY78 the Board moved approximately 
$1 million from athletics to special education to assist In the Implementation 
of the new requirements. 

D. SCHOOLS 

The school district has 133 elementary schools, 25 elementary middle junior 
high schools, 17 senior high schools, a general vocational secondary school and 
I'l schools for exceptional children. The September 1977 enrollment count showed 
about 80,000 elementary pupils, ^0,000 junior high pupils, and 30,000 senior 
high pupils. In addition, there are about 8,000 pupils enrolled In evening and 
part-time schools. There are a total of 13,700 administrators, teachers, and 
related support staff In the district. The 110 non-public schools within the city 
have a total enrollment of about 28,000 pupils. 

E. EXTERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

There are a number of external^ organizations which cooperate with the school 
district, especially In ♦■he area of special education. The Department of Social 
Services, the Department of Juvenile Services, and the Mental Retardation Agency 
are the major local organizations which assist In providing out-of-school place- 
ments, many ot which are out-of-state. The current emphasis on returning these 
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pupils to public schools has created a closer working relationship with the . 
agencies. District administrators view this as a positive aspect in the 
Improvement of services to pupils. The Health Department has always provided 
sctool nurses and now assists the district in serving more severely handicapped 
pupils without reimbursement; the district does pay for consumable materials 
and mal<es space available as required. Several universities are located in the 
city and provide diagnostic and treatment to the more severely handicapped on a 
. nominal fee basis. Each of these higher education facilities has a research 
and/or Institute organization which provides services as part of a teaching 
program in allied medical fields. A number of other private facilities assist 
the school district with both personnel and services in unique cases. During 
the 1977-78 school year the Assistant Superintendent for special education 
estimated his division had written agreements with approximately ]k outside 
organizations to provide services for special education pupils. There was little 
Indication given during the interviews that any of ti#ese outside organizations 
will '^'^ek new or additional funds from the school district for the services they 
currently provide. 

The district has approximately 12 special interest and advocacy groups. 
Several are associated with local university institutes and clinics and repre- 
sent a research/medical interest In special education services. Some of the 
groups focus only upon specific disorders such as epilepsy, Downs Syndrome, 
and autism. One group has non~publ Ic education facilities as Its major focus; 
another Is organized for exceptional Jewish children. There Is also a mental 
health association, an exceptional children's council, and a council for devel- 
opmental disabilities. These 10 groups are Interested in the professional and 
academic aspects of their particular area of concern and maintain a working 
relationship with district officials as appropriate. Two other groups actively 
participate in the advocacy role and are more involved with special education 
matters within the district. These include the Association for Retarded Citizens 
(arc) and the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. Representatives 
of these two groups encourage parents to exercise their due process rights at all 
levels of the special education process* They frequently meet with district 
administrators and building staff to review program offerings and express their 
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concern Jn areas where they believe the district Is not responding as quickly 
as they think it should • 

The local teacher bargaining agency could be considered a special Interest 
group, although it has not yet been vocal In regard to special education 
requirements as they relate to the membership. One reason for this is the 
association's suspension two year ago for an unauthorized strike in violation 
of Its as:*eement wlththe Board* During the latter part of the 1978-79 school 
year the association will be able to return to the bargaining table and district 
officials expect special education requirements will be on of the topics of 
conversat ion. 

Non-public schools represent another large group with particular interest 
in special education matters. During the 1977-78 school, year the district 
received written requests from the parochial schools' administration to share 
Its P.L. 9^-1^2 funds and, in addition, to provide special education staff in 
schools needing services of speech therapists. The district has not provided 
funds but has agreed to provide speech therapists on an itinerant basis* 

F. LEA ROLE PLAYERS 

The school district was reorganized In 197^ based upon recommendations 
from a decentralization task force appointed in 1971. The entire community 
provided Input to the decentralization/reorganization process which culminated 
in a joint hearing on the options for decentralizing, co-sponsored by the City 
Council and the Board of School Commi ssipners. The school system had tradition- 
ally been a centralized organization with the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
functioning as the chief administrative officer. Three Associate Superintendents 
headed the divisions of Personnel Services, Curriculum and Instruction, and 
Administration-Finance-Planning; they reported directly to the Superintendent. 
A number of Assistant Superintendents and Directors reported to each of the 
Associate Superintendents. This structure, was considered archaic and inefficient 
for meeting educational needs in this largt^ urban setting. It was generally 
agreed that a regional organization wou'd provide well-defined procedures by 
which the views of all segments of local /community could be considered before 
decisions involving them were made. The Superintendent now focuses upon policy 
Issues and works closely with the Board in policy, finance, and new program areas. 
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There Is an Executive Cabinet composed of Deputy and Regional Superintendents 
with which the Superintendent meets to review district-wide issues of a policy 
nature« The Superintendent also meets with an Operational Cabinet compo'sed of 
Deputy and Regional Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents from operating 
divisions to review ongoing district-wide operational matters. Formal communi- 
cations procedures are utilized; changes in policies and procedures are explained 
•In directives and/or circulars Issued from the office of the Superintendent. 

Outside of the Superintendent's office, district administration Is broken 
down into the Bureau of Education, Bureau of Management Services and the Center 
for Planning, Research, and Evaluation, The Bureau of Education oversees seven 
Assistant Superintendents who are In charge of divisions which Implement policies 
by developing the procedures to be carried out within the regions in regard to 
instruction and related services. Special education operates within this bureau 
organizational framework (called the Division for Exceptional Children - DEC), 
Central' office functions for special education are carried out at the division 
level under the direction of the Assistant Superintendent, DEC. Management 
styles vary, but the DEC has specific operating guidelines which generally follow 
a management-by-objectives format. Lines of authority are clearly designated and 
established communications procedures are followed in operational matters. 
Informal communications are also in evidence and serve to assist unit coordinators 
in carrying out their assigned responsibilities. 

G. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The current line-staff organization of the school district Is the result 
of several modifications since reorganization took place. in (see Exhibit C-ll) 

Reporting directly to the Superintendent's office are the three Deputy Super- 
intendents, each heading one of the three administrative structures which have 
overall responsibilities for the functioning of the school system, I.e., Bureau 
of Education, Bureau of Management Services, and Cente^ for Planning, Research, 
and Evaluation. Assistant Superintendents head eleven operating divisions and 
report directly to the three Deputy Superintendents. A major change brought 
about by reorganization was the creation of eight regions with consideration given 
to the common neqds and experiences of the communities In each region. Individual 
regions have a number of elementary schools and one or more junior and senior high 
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schools* Each region is guided by a Regional Superintendent who maintains 
contact with the local community through an advisory council. At the regional 
office level Is a General Resources Team, a Pupil Services Team, and an Instruct- 
ional and Staff Development Team* These regional office teams are responsible 
for assisting the schools within the region during the implementation of new 
procedures and/or programs. Building principals report directly to the Regional 
Superintendent, 

The distralct education budget appropriated for school year 1977-78 was 
approximately $280 million, an increase of approximately $50 million from the 197^ 
75 school year. Approximately $26 million was used for special eciucatlon purposes 
The budget Is prepared by the Board of Education and submitted In a period between 
November-January to the City-Councll which usually grants its approval in late 
July, The City Council is empowered only to reduce the amount of the budget — 
not add to it — which sometimes creates a "shortfall" in local funds for each 
budget year of between $10 and 25 million. The budget shortfall requires last 
minute adjustments to the operating budget In order to stay within the approved 
maximum. During the 197^4-75 school year the total budget was $233 million 
wit^i approximately $16 million earmarked for special education. During 1978-79 
special education was funded at $30 million out of the total budget of $288^ 
ml M ion. 

H, INTERNAL BUREAUCRATIC INTERFACE 

The line-staff organization chart Tor the district reflects the most appro- 
priate channels for getting things done. The large size of the school sysLem 
reduces the number of informal linkages which can effectively be established. 
Regional Izat ion requires adherence to established procedures in order to insure 
comparable operational practices across all regions. The management styles of 
the Regional Superintendents differ, however, and this is reflected to some 
extent In the relative ease with which new procedures are implemented. Strong 
community ties at the regional office level provide a local focus for parents 
who In the past regarded the system as too big and too distant with which to cope. 
The current Superintendent of Instruction provides strong leadership which is 
highly regarded at the commurrity level, as evidenced by the many positive comments 
heard during Interviews with administrative staff and parents within the regions. 
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Rogtonal offices adhere to Board policy and standard procedures. Building ^ .. 
principals differ In their approaches to school operation but ma^'ntaln' their 
administrative practices In' the prescribed manner. There Is considerable 
conmunlty pride In each school as attested by the many local activities scheduled 
for those buildings visited during the study. 

Superior-subordinate roleS are evidenced ut all administrative levels and 
relate directly to the complexity of the districts' organization structure. 
Informality exists but mainly within operational units and among administrators 
working closely In the same area. The most difficult superior-subordinate 
role Interfaces exist at the building and regional office levels. For example, 
In Special education the Division of Exceptional Children has staff at the 
central office level, the regional office level, and the building level. Cential 
office developes procedures to Implement new. requ I rements In referring pupils; 
regional ofiFlce further refines these procedures and transmits them to the 
building l-evel ; building level staff put the procedures into practice and guide 
regular teachers In the referral process. Special education staff at the 
building level are part of the Division of Exceptional Children but worl< under 
the. direct Ion of the school principal. Regional office special education staff 
are also part of the Division -of Exceptional Children but work under the direction 
of the Regional Superintendent. Both of these special education staff groups 
receive their subject area gutdance from the division level but implement it at 
the regional and bui ldii!*f-ffevel They are responsible to the central office 

« 

special education administrators and also to the regional and buildinvj adminis- 
trators'. During the site visits it became evident from interview comments that 
this apparent division of allegiance does not Interfere with the specific respon- 
sibilities which must be carried out. In f^ct, it appeared to provide a feedback 
mechanism to central office staff at the jdivision level which was useful in 
revising procedures to accommodate variations in administrative practices at the 
building level. Building level special education staff spend all of their time 
working In the school and .iiust establish a po-sitive relationship with the principal 
and regular teachers. Bui Iding. principals spoke highly of their special education 
staff; 'some of the regular teachers interviewed were not quite as enthusiastic 
althougfr-^hei r major concern was directqd toward the new special education require- 
ments in general and not toward the special education staff in particular. - 
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n. THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

A. ORGANIZATION 

The Dfvtslon for Excsptlonal Children (special education office) Is directed 
by an'Asslstant Superintendent with assistance from educational staff. The 
Division is broken down into eight service units which focus upon specialized 
resource for exceptional chl Idren wl thl n the system. These service units 
includt the following: 

• 'Communication Services • Human Resources Development Services 

• Behavioral Learning Services • Home Hospital Services 

• Specla.l School Services • Mul tl-Hand Icapped Services 

• Continuum Services • Management Services 

Additional personnel from the Division for Exceptional Children function on-site 
within each regional office and comprise the regional team which provides both 
service and resource help directly to the schools. Special education teac»-3rs 
wlthl: aach building work directly with pupils and assist teachers as appro^ 
priatc. Regional Superintendents may request additional resources from the 
Division at any time to assist in satisfying a unique local requirement. 

Each of the eight service units Is he^ided by a coordinator who has staff 
composed of vaMous combinations of a senior teacher, education specialist, 
resource person^ educational assistant, school psychologist, diagnostic/ 
prescriptive resiource teacher, counselor, staff associate, and others. Thirty-nine 
professional staff are employed in the eight service units at the division level. 
An additional 2'» professional staff are distributed throughout the eight regions 
functioning as regional teams. A breakdown of the organization of the Division 
for Exceptional Children is displayed In Exhibit C-lll, The Division for 
Exceptional Children utilizes a management-by-object Ives approach and job des- 
criptions/responsibilities are written for each of the divisional staff positions. 
The Coordinator of each service unit is responsible for carrying out assigned 
resfjionsibi 1 Ities and is able to call upon additional talent within the Division 
as needed. 

f Operational procedures for the Division of Exceptional Children are contained 
in/a procedures handbook developed within the Division. This document is still 
Irt ^e "first final draft" stages and has become the bible for the professional 
sjtaipf. It contains sections of specific procedures including: 




EXHIBIT C-lll: ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 

IN DISTRICT C.2 
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• Admlnlstratlon^and Operation 

• School Screening Committee < 

- Regional Screening Committee 
Central Screening Committee 

^> • Evaluation Criteria 

- E);alu^^lon anrd DIagnost Ic/Advl sory Conferences * ^ ♦ 

- Regional and Centra] Personnel Identification 

This procedures handbook Is an update of many of the Va r 1 bu s ''screen I ng-^ 
committee procedures Included In the fifst year report of the five-year 
.comprehensive plan,^. but Includes much additional Information rejatlng to- 
standards and quality of services and/or practices utilised within the DlvJslon.^ 
Each sectlon"of the handbook Includes specific Information to assist thciuset In' 
utilizing the. preferred procedures whether. 'In an admin! strati ve or operational 
capaci ty. ' • " 

The 197^ requirement by the State Department of Education to prepare ^' ^ ' * 
comprehensive five-year plan for special education provided an opportunity for 
sclnool officials to become familjar with m?ny of the current requirements of . 
P.L. 9^-1^2. This early effort required the Division of Exceptional Children 
to prepare a number of documents *i^or use'ln meeting the planning and df)erat iohal • 
demands of the five-year plan. If greatly assisted tha di strict' s preparation 
In meeting the requirements of P.L. 'Sk'^\k2. . - ' \. 

B. SERVICES PROVIDED , - , ' 

The special education program wittiin the city school system 'pmjD.has izes - 
»'level-of-service" rather than "labels" previously used in Identif^.ing handicapped 
children. The levels-of-ser^yice concept was mandated by the State'' Departmenc 
of Education for all school systems within the State; District C.2' has successfully 
implemented the level s-of-servl ce concept and professional staff are incorpor- 
ating the new terms into their dally activities. The 1 eve Ts^-of -service (Concept 
utilizes the following guidelines. Level 1 includes the mildly-handicapped 
child who can he served In the regular classroom with supplementary services.; 
Le vel 11 and |11 include the moderately handicapped child v/h^ can be. served in a 
res^rce room setting frqm one to three hours per day. Lev el IV includes the 
severely handicapped child who can be served In a self-^contalTied room where most 
or all of the education program is provided; Level V includes the profoundly 
handicafil^ed child who can be served in a special school for the entire day; 
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Level VI , includes the profoundly handicapped child who can be served in a 
residential setting on a Z^i-hour personal basis. In District C.2, each elementary 
school can provide Level 1, Level II, and Level III services (regular classrooms 
and resource rooms), many of the schools also provide Level IV service (self- 
contained or modified self-contained) depending upon the local need In the schools' 
area. Secondary schools provide the same types of services. 

A number of centers provide Level V services. There are eight special 
education centers that provide service to severely and profoundly handicapped 
children with intellecutal limitations, one center Is for students requiring 
ancillary services such as physical and/or occupational therapy, one center Is 
for children with mul tl -hand Icappl ng conditions, three centers provide services 
to pupils with severe emotional Impairments and four high schools are for excepi- 
ional children with learning disabilities, emotional impairments or intellectual 
limitations. 
C. STUDENTS SERVED 



I. strict C.2 was serving about^20,000 pupils from bl.-th to 21 years of age. 
In special education according to the State Department Information system report 
for December 1978. The largest number of pupils being served were the learning 
disabled, about 12,000; the second largest group were speech and langu-^ge impaired, 
about 3,000; mentally retarded comprised the third largest group, about 2,000 children. 
The remaining 3,000 children were receiving special education and related services 
for hearing, visual, emotional, orthopedic and multiple iisabllities. 
D. PRIORITIES 

The major priority during the 1977-78 school year was lo train central 
office, regional office and school-based staff In procedures to implement 
P.L. 3h-]k2. As « result of State bylaws and the direction of local leadership, 
multiple c iteria assessment and mul t id i sc i pi I nary screening committees wei c 
already being used in some, but by no means in all, schools. Educational Maiuige- 
ment Plans, similar to lEPs but less detailed, were being written for stuHcm.s 
In special education. Th-^, thrust of the training programs in 1977-78 was to 
alert district personnel of any procedural changes resulting from the implementa- 
tion of P.L 3k-]k2 and to trjin staff in the development of lEPs. Due to the 
complexity of the school system, training and transition activities from the "old" 
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system to the "new" lasted from September through April. Many schools did 
not begin to write lEPs until May; yet the district, under pressure from the 
State, was requiring them to have all lEPs completed by the end of the school 
year. Having many lEPs to write and little time to write them became a key 
problem in order for the district to be in compliance. By the er\^d of the 1977- 
78 school year, most schools had at least begun the process of setting up the 
referral, screening, and placement procedures required under law. > 

In 1977-78 the basic framework to implement P. L. 9^-1^2 was established. 
In 1978-79 the procedures were refined and revised in order to better cope with 
the realities of the law and life within the school system. Major prjoritles 
In 1978-79 had to do with activities related to childfind, parent Involvement, 
development of quality lEPs, placement, and LRE. 

Childfind or referral activities, particulary at the building level Increased 
primarily to the need to "legalize" students who had been receiving special 
education services but who had not been assessed and placed according to the 
guidelines outlined In P.L. 9^-1^2. Many of these "old" referrals had to be 
reassessed using multiple criteria and rescreened by the mu 1 1 i -d i sc I pi i nary 
screening committee. In addition' to this legalization of old referrals, new 
referrals continued coming in as well. The assessment and screening experience 
of the district In previous years helped facilitate this process but could not 
totally prevent the backlog of referrals which resulted. 

Channels have been established for outside agencies or the public in general 
to make referrals. The childfind office does have a telephone hotline 
available to the public and will refer contacts they receive -to one of the four 
central office screening committees or the appropriate regional or school- 
based screening comai' Ltee. 

The State bylaw is more strict with respect to parent involvement than is 
P.L. Sk-]k2, In that the bylaw requires the district to obtain signed pnrent con- 
sent prior to conducting any assessment for -oecial education r? ' than 
requiring parents to be informed when an assessment is about t( oe done. The 
State has Identified nine points between Initial Ident i f icatio. 3nd actual place- 
ment at which parents are required to be involve:' and has detailed the extent 
of the parent Involvement for each point. In certain areas of the district, 
compliance with State and Federal regulations regording porent involvement [ms been 
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difficult. Obtaining signed parent consent these areas can require several 
phone calls, letters, a registered letter, and at times a home visit* These 
activities naturally require staff time and cause processing delays for the 
student • The district Is looking for ways of simplifying the process and making 
It less time-consuming. 

The district Is focusing upon improving the quality of lEPs in 1978-79. 
In the 77-78 school year a State monitoring team made some recommendations 
which were Incorporated Into a revised lEP form for 1978-79. The experience 
of the 77-78 school year has helped teachers to better understand what is 
required on lEPs. There Is now less of a tendency for teachers to either over- 
generalize or to specify too much detail. A large number of personnel inter- 
viewed felt the lEPs being written now are of significantly highor quality than 
those written at the end of the 1977-78 school year. 

Placement is considered a priority because it is dependent upon personnel 
and it directly impacts upon teacher ; pup i 1 ratios both in special education and in 
the regular education program. As a result of LRE and mj Instreaming , more 
children with moderate handicapping conditions are now being served. In order 
to make more efficient use of teachers' time, the district sought and 
received permission from the State to combine modified self-contained classrooms 
at the secondary level with resource rooms. The district has also decentralized 
the Division of Exceptional Children by reassigning 13 people from the central . 
office and 27 people from the regional office to school-based positions in order 
to cope with problems of placement of students. 

LRE and ma i nstreami n 1 g have been emphasized within the 'district the past few 
years* The entire school system is a strong advocate of LRE. This influence 
has been felt throughout the system. Regional screening committees were directed 
not to approve a placement in a modified self-contained classroom unless the 
student had first been placed in a less restrictive program such as a resource 
room. There have been conserted efforts to remove special education from the 
isolation it experienced in the past and efforts have been made to lesson the 
associated st i gmat i zat ion . Considerable emphasis was gi>/en to training and orien- 
tation at the school level in order to allay the fears regular classroom teachers 
expressed about having co work with children v/ho are "diiTercnt/' While a cerioin 
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amount of anxiety still exists, these concerns are based upon apprehensions 
about "what would happen If..." not on "what is happening because..." 
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III. IMPLEMENTATION PROCESSES 

A« SPECIFIC CONSEQUENCES 

Most of the consequences identified through' ana lys I i of the interview data 
re.late to Individual assurances as provided by P.L. 94-1^2. In this report 
section the process description Is provided for each assurance examined Ip the 
stud/. Specific consequences are presented at the end of each assurance process 
description. 

1. Childfind 

a) Childfind Process 

Prior to P.L. 9^-1^2, childfind type activities were conducted exclusively 
as an 1n-school project, directed toward helping teachers recognizee handicappefl 
Chi Idren al ready enrolled in the regular program. There w^s a^structural system- 
atic process for Identification in which the regular education teachers referred 
students to the principal for a psychological examination. I.Q. scores and 
academic and behavioral prdblems were the primary bases for placement. By 1976, 
a local continuum program was being started in the disirict. School screening 
committees were being established and monitored from 1976 through 1978 and the { 
■majority of schools had functioning screening committees by the spring of 1977-7^^ 

Unfler P. L.. 9^-1^2, an extensive television, poster, and brochure campaign 
was conducted to encourage referrals from all possible sources. The brochures' 
Include a flow chart of services available; oil three media corricd the child- 
find telephone number. There is a full-time childfind sec;etury at this number, 
as well as a childfind coordinator. 

Formal referral procedures for regular education teachers were established 
in 1977-78 and have been refined this school year. As a result of increased 
communications between regular education and special education teachers and the 
procedural safeguards designed to prevent inappropriate placements, regular edu- 
cation teachers are now Identifying and referring students who truly need special 
services. *^ 

Communlcai Ion links have been established between agenc'cs deallny with the 
handicapped. Depending on the nature anr* seve.-ity ot the handicapping condition, 
a referral from outside the school system (e.g., agencies, social workers, 
doctors) will be directed to one of the five screening committees: (1) the behavior 
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and learning committee, which processes all children for placement In a special 
education center; (2) the home and hospital Instruction committee, which deals 
with those children who wil/ receive instruction, either at home or while under 
hospital care; (3) the State aid committee, which screens those students who 
are to be rendered services in non-pub>lic institutions, either becau:^e it is 
the parent's wish or because the public schools do not have the necessary faci- 
lities to care for the child; {k) a multi-level screening committee which handles 
the severely and profoundly handicapped, within the public school system; and 
(5) a local school building committee. ■ The first four of these are central 
office committees. Between these and the local committees, there are seven Regional 
Screening Committees; but, should a referral be Introduced to a regional office, 
the region will '-irect a local school to Initiate screening. 

If it is the central office that is contacted, the childfind coordinator 
refers the concerned agency or individual to the proper committee. It is not 
clear who is responsible for filling out the referral forms In these cases. In 
some Instances, the referring agency itself has tal<en on the respons 1 bi 1 i ty . 

When an outside agent wishes to refer a child to a local b'jilding screening 
committee, an informal screening, consisting of an interview with parent (s) and 
child and a review of available data, Is held within 30 calendar days of the 
request. The Interview Is held ^y the principal or a designee from his/her staff 
or from the school's special education staff. If assessment is deemed advisable, 
the child is so referred and the forms are filled out by the interviewer and 
passed on to the screening comm'ttee. 

When a teacher within the school has initiated the process, ,.e has studied 
the student's cumulative record and has tried remedial techniques within the 
child's classroom. The teacher then has an initial discussion with an adminis- 
trative staff person (principal, regular education senior teacher, or S[)ecial 
education senior teacher), concerning the dhlld's problems. The teacher completes 
the referral form with a description of all attempts hitherto mode to diagnose 
and correct the problem. S/he submits^ the forms and a wide sampling of the child's 
work to the screening committee. The parents arc informed of the ^referr^Tl and 
the screening committee assigns a case manager to oversee the child's assessment. 
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An entering Pre-K, K, and 1st grade students are tested early in the 
^school year using a State Instrument (this Is gradually being replaced by 
District C.2's own instrument) prepared by the Office of Continuum Services in 
a program funded by BEH. On the basis of a jchlld's ratings on 36 Indicators, 
s/he n\ay be. designated as "high risk** (l.ei, with a marked potentfal for experi- 
encing learning problems). The high risk child's teacher and the regular edu- 
cation senior teacher will decide upon interventive prescriptive techniques to 
be used in the classroom- If no progress is made, the teacher may fill out the 
Terms for referral to the special education screening committee. The parents 
are informed by mall of the referral. 

b) Childfind Consequences 
There are three consequences Identified In District C.2. which relate to 
the childfind process. 

( 1 ) Parochial school system has requested both funds and 
staff from publ ic school system , 
P»L* 9^-1^2 has become a source of funds that Is much the envy of other 
^divisions within the school system, as well as outside aoencles who work with 
the system In providing services to handicappec pupils (e.g., Health Department, 
Social Services agency). All of these agencies have become aware of P.L. 9'4'-1^2 
funds and the purposes for which they are to be spent. Durlng\the 1977-78 
school year some of the outside agencies decided to try to claim some of these 
monies. These included a neighboring county school system and the local parochial 
school system. 

The neighboring county school system invoiced the Division of Special 
Education for special education services It Is currently providing five pi>pils 
who are actucilly residents of District C.2. The Deparimcnt of Social Services 
had placed these children in a group home in the neighboring county five years 
ago. They have required special educdti^.M services sinro this placement and these 
service needs liave been met by the neighboring county system. District C.2 docs 
not plan to pay any amount that hss been invoiced for services provided by the 
neighboring county system. Instead, it is reviewing its own records to determine , 
the number of pupils District C.2 has been serving from the neigfiboring county 
which it believes to be far in excess of five pupils. The district plans to share 
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this Information and point out that If both school districts invoice each other 
that the neighboring system .will owe considerably more. This ?s an interesting 
Impact but not considered a major consequence. 

The parochial schools' request for funds Is considered a consequence of 
major Importance because it Involves considerable money and is a potential 
precedent-setting situation. Specifically, the parochial (Catholic) school system 
within District C.2 has requested the Division for Exceptional Children (tJEC) to 
share Us P.L. 9^4-1^2 funds using the same formula the State applies. The parochi< 
system would utilize these funrds as It thinks proper. In a second request, the 

a 

parochial system asked that the Itinerant speech therapy services it has been 
receiving In some school buildings be made a full-time service through use of P.L, 
Sh-]hZ funds. District Ce2 does not plan to s' jre any funds unless it receives 
a mandate to do so from the State Department of Education, 

The district is presently supplying 3 or A speech therapists based upon the 
number of students requiring speech therapy in the parochial schools. The 
district is also swppying two staff members who spend about 75% of their time 
working in the parochial schools conducting staff development and setting up 
an early identification program, as well as screening, assessment and Interven- 
tion procedures. 

( 2 ) Number of new referra 1 s influen ced by t eacher at ti tudes . 
Attitudes of regular education teachers with respect to making referrals 
have been affected by a number of factors including (a) the time and effort in- 
voK'ed in making a referral; (b) the availability of openings within the special 
education program; (c) the need for teachers to be selective when making referrnls 

the greater variety of services now available; and (e) the use of proficiency 
tests within the school system. Factors a-c have all had the effect of dis- 
ccuraging referrals. Of the school-based teachers and administrators interviewed, 
estimates about the amoutit of time It takes for a regular education teacher to 
refer a student ranged from 1 to h hours of actual work. In some schools the 
re::ular education teacher only had to fill out a referral form, gather together 
some examples of the student's work and document the referral with classroom 
observations. In another school, the regular education teacher* was also respon- 
sible for reviewing the student's past records, contactinq porcnls, obtaining 
permission to conduct an assessment and attending screening commi Ltec meetings. 




Most referrals come from teachers who teach the lower academic classes and 
these teachers state they can easily justify referring 10-12 students. If 
several referrals need to be made, the time required to make a referral becomes 
an Inhibiting factor. The regular teacher would have to spend between 10 and 
^lO hours beyond his/her usual school day to refer 10 students/ 

Regular teachers were also reluctant to make referrals because there 
were few positions open in the special educatlon^/ograms* Even if positions 
were available, the span of time for a resource room placement averaged approxl- 
mately four weeks and a self-contained placement avoraged six to eight weeks. 
These time delays coupled with time dela^caused by pupils already wajting 
has had the effect of discouraging referra^ls. Teachers Interviewed said they 
saw no reason to bother with the referral if the students could not be placed 
sooner. In one school regular education teachers were told not to make referral 
since the students would have to be waitlisted. 

Finally, recognizing the amount of time and effort required to refer a 
student and recognizing that only a limited number of positions were aval la^^le 
In the special education program, teachers realized they needed to refer the 
more seriously handicapped children first. They, therefore, had to select 
which students would be referred now and which students would be referred at a 
later date. 

There are two factors which had a positive influence on the number of 
referrals for special education. First there Is now a wider variety of services 
available, especially for the less severely handicapped. Therefore, even if a 
student does not need a sel f-conta i iiuu placement other services can be provided. 

Second, the school system Is now using proficiency tests In the regular 
education program. If a regular education teacher senses a child cannot pass 
the proficiency test,^ s/he may refer the student for screening tP determine if 
there is a need for special education. However, teachers a re held accountable 
for the progress of the child on the proficiency test including those pupils in 
special education receiving services at Levels I, II and III. 

(3) Most now childfind referrals come from within school 
bui 1 d i ngs . 

School personnel estimate that 35% or more of the new referrals for 
special education come from within the schools. Even with increased publicity 



due\to the chlldflnd and closer working relations with outside agencies 
there have been few referrals from outside sources. Parents are likely to 
discuss any problems with the teachers and have the teachers make the referrals 
rather than the parents making the referral themselves. Outside agencies will 
generally make referral s to one of the five central office screening committees 
for placement In a speclal^,educatlon center or residential facility. They 
seldom, If ever, are Involved In school-based referrals. 

« 

2« Evaluation 

a) Evaluation Process 

Prior to P.L. SA-l'tZ, assessments were based primarily on I.Q, scores, 
samples of student's academic work, and notes about any behavioral problems. 
Psycho log*ical examinations were required for any student who required regional 

IS. 

screening committee approval for a placement In a sel f-bo^ta i ned classroom. 
As more and more school screening committees came into being during the l^^ll 
and ll'lZ school years, more and more assessments were being done using multipl 
criter * ^. 

A local building's assessment team is made up of the entire special 
education staff, i.e., its resource teachers, speech pathologists, senior 
teacher, diagnostic/prescriptive teacher (D/P) , itinerant social worker, 
counselors, and nurse. 

When a child, who has received no formal evaluation, is first referred to i 
school screening committee, the committee assigns a case manager who reviews 
the referral form for completeness. S/he is encouraged to conduct classroom 
observation to whatever degree practical and helpful and will make a written 
summary of the pupil's records. 

The case manager Is generally the person responsible for contacting the 
parents, explaining the referral, discussing with them their rights, and ob- 
taining their signatures for permission to assess the child and to receive 
confidential information. If the first mailing fails to elicit a response from 
the parents, the case is generally turned over to a parent liaison worker who 
might attempt to see the family in person and will at least senti all subsequent 
mailings ''certified" in order to document attempts at communication. 

Once parental permission to assess has been received, the assessment is to 
be completed within calendar days. The D/P teacher is most often responsible 
for the actual testing; but it is the case manager (if, indeed, the case manager 
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is not the D/P teacher) who Is responsible for seeing that the testing Is done. 

Multiple criteria testing is now mandatory. It is possible that one person 
Will concluct all the testing. However, anyone with input to give regarding 
Interpretation of findings or specialized supervision is considered an assessor. 
The D/P teacher is listed as a qualified examiner in all areas except that of 
General Health. The seven areas of diagnosis are: 

(1) General health 

(2) Motor 

(3) Language 

{^) Visual motor 

(5) Behavior 

(6) Social emotional development 

(7) Academic' achievement 

o 

I 

The assessment results are then sent to the parents or, when possible, 
discussed with them by the case manager. The parents are invited to ttie screening 
ten days prior to the date set for It. The D/P teacher and/or case manager 
will have prepared a preliminary lEP, Including the child's present level of 
educational performance, annual goals, special education and related services, 
the extent to which the child will participate in the regular education program, 
projected dates far initiation of service, and anticipated dates for completion 
of service. If confusion, unanswerable questions, or conflicting data surface 
at screening,^ the child is reassessed or more fully assessed and the results 
are submitted to screening. After placement, the rece>^^ing DEC teacher updates 
the JEP with specific short-term instructional objectives, and objective criteria 
and evaluation proc.edures for .determining annually whether or not these short-term 
instructional objectives are being met. S/he ^provides continuing assessment 
(In some regions, checks are made as. often as once a month) and is accountable 
to the screening committee. Within 60 school days a formal reassessment Is 
brought before the screening committee by the resource teacher (with feedback from 
the regular teacher). The lEP may be changed on the basis of this reassessment. 

JUiS year each school was to have been assigned at least on D/P teacher, 
in contrast to last year when the D/P teachers were itinerant personnel serving 
five or six Schools. Due to budgeta ry considerations, not all schools tills 
year have a D/P teacher, however. In such instances Itinerant D/P teachers ore 
useu or the special education senior teacher will assume these additional respon- 
sibilities and may shore some of the additional duties w-Ith otfier school-based 
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special education staff. The special education senior teacher or department 
chairperson is critical to the assessment and screening process. S/he functions 
as an instructional support specialist to both regular and special class teachers 
in the development and implementation of a special education, individualized 
program, S/he serves as a member of the school screening committees, attends 
regional and central screening committee meetings, provides direct or Indirect 
Instructional consultation services, provides chl Id assessment documentation, 
assists in the preparation of the lEP, monitors prescriptive progress of ex- 
ceptional children, etc. 

The regional screening committees al so have diagnostic prescriptive 
personnel; specifically, their Itinerant 0/P teachers and a psychologist. The 
0/P teachers conduct much of the assessment at the local level, are normally . 
responsible to five or six buildings, and can be called upon to conduct assessment 
for the regional screening committees. If it is needed* The psychologist 
conducts any needed psychological evaluation and a region may also refer a case 
to any one of the local building's personnel for further evaluation* 

Assessment at the central office level Is hot a strlclty defined procedure. 
Usually, by the time a child's case has reached this level, all ne 3ssary 
assessment has been made. However, a child may be remanded to the referring 
agency for additional assessment. The psychologists and other specialists 
at the central office level may, if they see fit, conduct further assessments. 
Each of the four central office screening committees has recourse to diagnostic 
prescriptive personnel, 4, 
b) Evaluation ConsequeriCes 

There are two consequences Identified in District C, 2 which relate to \ 
the assessment process, 

( 1 ) School personnel want to assess students without 
parent permi ssion . 

Both special education teachers and school administrators believe assess- 
mept is an integral part of the total education process and that, if tliey are to 
do their job properly, they should be allowed to assess students v;lthout encum- 
brances. Obtaining parent permission to assess students represents a major time 
delay to providing services in some regions within the district. School personnel 
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will send home letters with the students, mall registered letters, make telephone 
calls, and make home visits; 'there are still parents who do not wish to be 
bothered and refuse to sign anything. 

The teachers and administrators do r-ecognize the importance of involving 
the parents \n the process at the right time. They believe that parents can give 
valuable Information about the child which may not be available in school or 
medical records. Yet school personnel see no need to alarm the parents if the 
assessment indicates the student does not need special education services. It 
Is felt that if the assessment does Indicate a potential need for special 
education placement, that Is the time to confer \ylth the parents, not before. 
School personnel interviewed felt obtaining parent consent prior to conducting 
an assessment was, at the very least, a nagging detail In the process which In a 
few extreme cases could cause serious time delays In placement. 

(2) School staff provide some type of special efiucation 
service before evaluation/placement is completed . 

I . order to cope with the delays in the processing procedures, some schools 
allow students to 'Visit'* special education classes or make ""temporary" place- 
ments until processing procedures are completed. School personnel justify this 
action for two reasons. First, they are ab^e to provide services to the students 
sooner than they could If t^hey follow the usual procedures. Early placements 
lessen the possibility of any more serious problems arising while the student 
is not receiving services. Second, these "temporary" placements or class 
•'visitations" provide additional information to the receiving special education 

teacher which could, be useful in doing a mere thorough diagnosis and assessment 
> 

and In wr i t i ng the I EP, 

Other schools visited had establ Ished regular education "adjustment" clashes 
or made use of other regular education remedial programs such as Title 1 classes 

or High intensity classes in order to begin providing some so^'t of service before 

j 

the placement processes werb completed. Scfiools have also used the LRE provision 
arfcJ* ma i nstreami ng as just i fv cat ion for moving the less severely hortaicapped 
students out of one spec ial | educat ion program and into a less restrictive program 
or Into a regular educat ion. remcd ial program in order to open positions for the 
more severely handicapped 
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3. Placement , ' ' » . 

a) Placement Process , * 

/ 

In 1973,. a spepial education task force completed a study and concluded 
that there was a derlnite need within District C.2 for resource room assistants 
for students who were marginally handicapped but for whom no intervention- was 
being provlued. As a result of this finding, ^fjjproximately 200 resource room 
teachers were trained and placed iti the schools during- the 12|73-7^ school year. 

Prior to this many schools offered no -[services. Principals (screening 
corrinlttees were not ^vnctloning at tK^s t\m) had only two options (1) going 
to a^r^glonal screenling to obtain approval for a' self-contained plq^ement, or 
(2) offering an Intervention service within tKe school usually by a'^eadlng 
teacher or :some othef classroom teacher. • 

, "^ith the estab^J^^5l;ment 'bf re.source rooms, pr 1 nc i pal s iiad the flexibility 
of placin.g/a student into a special education reisource room fpr a short time 
without having, to get regional appro'val. Resource room placements did-not 
re.qui re anyo psychological evaluation. Thff'^rimary placement cr I ter la st i 1 1 
consisted'^of behavior, low academic performance, and I.Q. 'scores. Beyond the ^ 
special education placement opt Ions ^f^pr inc 1 pal had one other option, 
suspension. Disciplinary removals and ^u^j^enslpns have decreased since P.L. 9^*1^2. 

During thi s .t ime 'very little was happening in terms of Informing parents 
about changes In placement. ' One 'special education teacher vvfio worked as a v 
regional specialist in V97'i. said parents were **somet Imcs-" Jnformed of a change 
in placement but that '*often the kids were referred, evaluated and placed and 
the parent had no Idea until report cards came out." • ' * - * 

Now, regardless of level of placemeht, jbarental approval is required. It^ 
Is obtaine^d by the child's case manager! fn^the case that approval is refused, 
the LEA can caP for d hearing but this option has never been used. The scfiools 
are encouraged to "negotiate" wi th . the ^parents and to take a cas^ through all 
levels of screening before .considers ng l9g^l alt'^rnat i yes. 

When the screening is held before the screening committee, the case manager* 
and/or. D/P specialist has a.l ready prepa red a ''skeleton" or preliminary 
Individualized Education Program, ' The recommendations are. discussed, opinions 
are solicite^, the parent's and child,, if present, are consulted and pfaceiiicnt 
Is decided-, with considerations as to the Least Restrictive Cnv i ror...icnt 
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appropriate for that student. If sel f ••conta i ned placement is recommended, the 
review is sent from the building or local screening committee to the regional 
Screening Committee for approval. If the region disagrees with the lower 
committee^s recommendation, It may decide upon any less restrictive placement^ 
and the child is so placed. If, however, the region recommends a more restric- 
tive placement (e.g., a special environment school or a residential setting), the 
review is then sent to one of the central office screening committees, most often 
to the Behavior and Learning screening committee, which processes all severely 
handicapped children. If the central office committee disagrees with the region's 
recommendation, It too has the power to prescribe any less restrictive environ- 
ment, and the child will be so placed. 

Once approval Is received, placement must be made within 30 school days of 
the final screening committee's approval. It often happens that space is not 
available for the child at the recommended level of placement. Although many 
schools admit to ''waitlisting** the child, it Is the stated policy of the central 
office that no waiting list be established, that when proper placement cannot 
be provided, then a lesser appropriate placement is substituted so that every 
child receives some services. 

P,L. 9^-1^*2 has changed somewhat the structure of the screening committee. 
They are not structured to provide only for lEP development. The local screening 
committees consist of a chairperson (principal, assistant principal, senior 
special education teacher), the parents, a special education representative, 
the referring teacher, fa member of the assessment team, and the student, when 
approriate. The school nurse is more frequently involved since P.L. 
\ Prior to P.L. 9^"1^2, the child's regular teacher and the i^peclal education staff 
• would meet to discuss the program. It is generally agreed that screening is 
"tighter,** more refined, and more fully documented. 

The regional screening committees consist of the special education specialist 
as chairperson, personnel from Pupil Services (psychologist, social v;orker, etc.), 
and senior teacher (a teacher level position, but basically semi - i nst rue t iona 1 
when providing supervision and consultation). 

At the centra] office level, the Behavior and LQarning screening committee 
consists of two chairpersons - the education specialist for pupil services and 
the psychologist. In addition to the chairpersons, there are the education 
specialist from the region, an outside agency representative, a principal or 
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special education department head from a special school, a representative from the 
communicative disabilities untt» the parents and the child, as appropriate. 



There are two consequences Identified in District C.2 which relate to 
the placement process. 



Special education teachers In many elementary schools, have felt the need 
to remove or modify Intensity of service early In cases of less severely handi- 
capped pupils, so that those In more urgent need or those who have never been 
served could be accommodated. Individual schools which experienced longer 
backlogs of pupils to be screened and placed have given the greatest attention 
to thi s .procedure. They have attempted to Identify Informally those pupils 
already In the special education program who are responding to the service they 
receive to the point where It Is thought reasonable to terminate them from the 
progru earlier than originally scheduled. This has occurred primarily with 
pupils In the program prior to the Implementation of the new special education 
guidelines. These pupils are less severely handicapped and It Is anticipated 
they will continue to improve when returned to thpir regular classroom and 
continue to be provided additional extra attention by the teacher. This process 
of terminating selected special education pupils early has opened up service 
positions for unserved as well as more severely handicapped pupils. 

(2) Improved procedures resulting In fewer invalid 
placements within schools . 

Stuilents are no longer placed into special education on the sole basis of 
I.Q. scores, behavioral problems and/or academic performance. Through the use 
of the mul t id i sci pi i nary screening committees and multiple criteria assessments, 
teachers know that the referrals must have adequate justifications and documen- 
tation before any placement will be made. Thus teachers are less likely to refer 
students to special education who may be causing or having problems in the 
regular classroom but who do not need special services.. 

A large tiajority of special education teachers and school administrators 
Interviewed acknowledged that 30-35% of the new referrals the schools are now 
receiving are valid, l.c:. , referrals of children who need and even- 
tually will receive some form of special service. A few special education 




(1 ) Teachers recommend change of special education services 
for some students to make room for new placements. 
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or parallel), It Is difficult to tell which students are going to a special 
education resource room and which students are moving to other regular education 
programs. Furthermore, some regular education teachers have difficulty dlstin- 
gulohlng between special education resource and other regular education remedial 
programs such as Title 1 classes and high Intensity classes. 

The district has also received approval from the State to combine resource 
and modified sel f-^conta I ned classes and to make better use of special- education 
staff. 

Students receiving special education resource service may also be placed 
In one of the regular education remedial programs on a trial basis. If the school 
screening committee approves such a change in placement. The screening committee 
responsible for the Initial placement reviews each case 60 days after the 
placement was made to Insure that the placement meets the needs of the students, 
and will recommend a change In placement if deemed appropriate. A majority of 
school personnel' recognize social benefits resulting from the district's efforts 
to mainstream and make LRE placements. Few jtudents though are ever main- 
streamed back Into regular academic classes, although some may be placed back 
Into regular remedial classes. Generally, ma i nstreaml ng occurs In non-academic 
classes and has been found to be relatively unsuccessful when tried In academic 
areas. . Many teachers, both regular and special education, have also expressed ^ 
concern that the district has placed too much emphasis on LRE placements and 
too little emphasis on '^appropriate'* placements. 

b) Least Restrictive Environment Consequences 

There are three consequences in District C.2 which relate to the least 
restrictive environment process. 

( 1 ) Ma I nstreaml ng seldom occurs in academic areas . 

Efforts to mainstream special education students Into the regular education 
program are primarily concentrated in non-academic are^s. In resource classes 
special education teachers interviewed estimated that as few as 5% of the 
students wer^ mainstreamed back Into any regular education program and in self- 
contained classes the percentage was estimated to be even lower. 

Regular education teachers said that few of the special students who were 
mainstreamed Into an academic program could meet the academic standards set by 
the regular education teacher. Students in resource rooms normally performed 
better than they did in regular education classes, because the lower student : teacher 



ratio provided them with more Individualized attention and the curriculum they 
were taught placed greater emphasis on remedial skills geared more to the Indivi- 
dual student. In a survey of secondary special education classes conducted by 
dec's human resources unit In March 1978, over three-fourths of the special 
classes taught curriculum which differed to some degree, from the regular 
curriculum. Malnstreaming in academic areas occurs more often In elementary 
schools than In secondary schools because of the closer working relationship 
between special education and regular education teachers. ' 

Although malnstreaming does not occur as much In academic areas, most schools 
are making efforts to mainstream special educat ion students Into non-academic 
♦regular education programs and to reduce the Isolation of the special education 
department by bringing special classes Into the main sc hool bul Idlng rather than^ 
leaving t'.iem In a remote part of the campus. Resource students, by definition, 
spend at least half their school day in regular education classes and go to 
the resource room for one to three periods. Students from self-contained classes 
also at times, take such courses as music, art, and physical education with the 
regular education classes. These efforts, according to many teachers and 
administrators Interviewed, have been effective In reducing the isolation and 
St Igmatlzat ion of special education students both with their regular education 
peers and with the regular education staff. Malnstreaming has worked well socially, 
but academically, once a child is placed in special education classes, s/he tends 
to remain there. 

(2) The district has made concerted efforts to place students 
int o LRE . 

As a resuft of P.L. 9^-1^2, District C.2 has made several organizational 
and administrative clianges to insure tliat special education students would be 
placed in tlie least restrictive environment. According to tlie central office 
coordinator of administrative services, approximately 100 students have been 
transferred from State institutions to special education programs in scliools 
wltliin tlie district since P.L. 9'*-l^2 became law. The district is also following 
the policy that placement must first be made in a less restrictive environment, 
before a placement in a gel f-conta i ned class will be approved by the regional 
screening committee. 
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teachers estimated that In previous years only 60-70% of the children in 
special education actually needed those services and one special education 
teacher who had worked at the regional level said there were four times as 
many Inappropriate referrals as there are now. 

♦ 

While estimates by school personnel of valid referrals were In the range 
of SO%y a report to the State last year Indicated that only 1/3 of the new 
referrals received appropriate placements. District staff. felt this discrepancy 
was due to several factors. First, the teachers' estimate Includes students 
who received some level of service, even If the aopropriate level of service 
was unavailable. The central office count only includes those students receiving 
appropriate levels of service. Any student on a waiting list or receiving 
less than appropriate services were not Included In the central office's count 
of valid placements. Second, school personnel were likely to include as new 
referrals students transferring in from other schools, even though these trans- 
ferring students were receiving special education in their previous schools, 
Trans^'^rri ng students were not counted as new students in the count at the 
central office. 

A. Least Restrictive Environment 

9) Least Restrictive Environment Process 

The concept of LRE Is emphasized in District C.2 and is taken into consider- 
ation whenever placements are made. For example, regional screening committees 
will not approve a self-contained placement unless the student has first been 
placed In. a resource room or has been given supplemental services in the 
regular classroom. 

Since special education centers and residential institutions are not a 
part. of comprehensive schools, the concept of ma 1 nstreami ng with respect to 
Level V and Vl educational programs Is generally Inapplicable. Least restrictive 
progr-ims are located within the comprehensive school building and ma 1 nstreami ng , to 
various degrees, can be and Is taking place. Many schools have brought the 
special education classes from Isolated settings on the school campus back into 
closer proximity with the regular education classes. Students in self-contained 
classes may be ma 1 nstreamed into so 2 non-academic class such as P.E., art or 
music during the day and, at times, have lunch with other regular education 
students. Students receiving 1-3 hours of resource room per day spend the remainder 
of their school day in regular education classes. Indeed, sincie many schools 
are departmentalized and have diffeiing time schedules, (mosaic, flexible, block, 
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In July 1977, the district's assistant superintendent for special edu- 
cation requested and received permission from the State's Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Special Education to combine resource and self-contained classes. 
Although the Impetus for this organizational change was primarily to make more 
efficient use of the special ..education staff, It had the e.ffect of providing an 
LRE to self-contained classroom students as we,l 1 . 

Despite the more lengthy processing and placement procedures mandated by 
P.L. 9^-l'*2, school staff have mentioned that there Is greater mobility between 
special education and regular education programs. Although the transferring 
processes take longer than they did In the past, more students are entering and 
leaving special education programs or are transferring to a different level ° 
within the special education program because there Is a now^a greater variety of 
less restrictive options. Several years ago It was easier to get into a 
special education program because assessments were not as thorough and screenings 
were not as. structured. Once placed though It became difflcut to get out. Now 
it Is easier to transfer out of the progfam or to another placement, If services 

t ■ 

^^re no longer needed. . 

A large majority of school- personnel expressed positive attitudes about 
this Increased mobility between programs but they also expressed concern that 
the district Is emphasizing LRE placements and ma I nstreaml ng at the expense 
of appropriate placements. The fact that regional screening committees will 
not approve a self-contained placement unless a less restrictive placement has 
first been trled^is one point of contention expressed by many school principals 
and most school special education teachers. Both regular education and special 
educatibn teachers also felt students were transferred into LREs or mainstreamed 
too soon and for reasons which did not necessarily pertain to the welfare of 
the child, i.e., to Insure compliance with the law or to open up additional 
positions for new referrals. Central office personnel are having similar prob- 
lems with the State when they request non-public placements for district students. 

(3) Unique Imp lament^,' on problems occur at the secondary 
1 eve 1 . 

A number of unique problems have occurred^at the secondary schools with 
respect to the implementation of P.L. 9^-1^2. Several of these problems center 
around the fact that secondary schools are departmentalized and school staff are 

t 
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more subject-oriented than student-oriented, in elementary schools a teacher 
Is likely to have one class all day or a small, closely knit team of teachers 
are responsible for a few classes. The teacher Is more likely to know person- 
ally her/his students than a secondary school teacher who works with approximately 
150 students a day and who generally works. Independently from other teachers 
In the school . 

The fact that secondary school teachers tend to be more subject-oriented 
Is on6 reason why there appears to be stronger opposition to ma 1 nstreami ng at 
the secondary level. Proficiency tests pressure the teachers to teach the 
curriculum rather than the student, making teachers less inclined to give" main- 
streamed students the Individualized attention they need. -Secondary teachers 
are less familiar with individualized teaching techniques tli^n are their elemen- 
tary school counterparts, and are therefore unable to give thOeeded Individ- 
ualized attention, if an individual Is doing poorly in a secondary regular 
education class, there is a tendency to transfer him to another class, often 
kioeclal education, rather than seekfng alternative Instructional methods to meet 

h'.s Individual needs. 

Secondar/ teachers are less likely to know their students personally and, 
therefore, are less likely cither to recognize a special education need or to 
make a referral to special education. They are more likely to refer students 
who are generally disruptive Influences in the class. 

The special education program Is primarily one of remediation and Is 
generally conducted In rsolatlon from the regular education program, The 
regular educiitlon secondary teacher expects the resource teacher to do remedial 
work and sees no need to confer with that resource teacher si^e the regular 
teacher no longer has to deal with that particular student in his/Uer class. 

School departmentalization causes additional adrrii ni slrat Ive problems. 
Resource classes are not always available when students are scheduled to attend 
them. Therefore, his total class schedule must be revi.sed. The special education 
department itself :s often departmentalized which presents problems if attempts 
are made to mainstream a child back into a regular class for some period during 
the day. 
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Parent {nvolvement generally becomes less Intense as children reach the 
secondary level. In a few secondapy schools visited, three-fourths of the 
lEPs had not yet been signed by tne parents and getting parents to attend 
screening committee meetings was a problem of equal magnitude. 

"Finally, In at least one secondary school visited, there are no 11th and 12th 
grade self-contained classes. Special education students coming from a 10th 
grade selfrcontalned class were enrolled lnj:o resource rooms and/or Into regular 
classes. According"^ to school personnel many of these students failed In the 
regular education program and a .few' eve.itual ly dropped out of school due to 
lack of services. 

5. lEP 

.a) lEP Process 

In the 197^-75 school year very little was happening In the majority of 
schools with respect to developing and writing Individualized education programs 
for special education students. A State continuum program was being piloted 
in th-'^e or four schools in the district and within these pilot schools Educational 
Management Plans (EMPs) were being written. The' EMP was the end product of 
the continuum program's' multiple criteria assessment and provided a "total 
service" plan, more general than, but similar to, what the lEP provides. The 
EMP, however, did not contain specific short-term instructional objectives as are 

included in the I EP. 

In. 1976, the school district through DEC Introduced a continuum program 
In approximately 30 elementary schools. The program contained EMPs similar to. 
those written In the pilot schools for the State continuum program. The majority 
of schools within the district, however, were still writing behavorial objectives 
based'upon results^'of the lowa Test for Basic Sl^ills and similar standardized 
tests. The criteria for admission to a special education program were still 
behavior and I.Q. score's. 

By 1977-78, the majority of elementary schools were participating in the 
continuum program to write lEPs in May and June of 1978, Most teachers inter- 
viewed said they were able to get lEPs written for their students but felt the 
lEPs were of low quality and were not useful because of the time frame in which 
they were written. Teachers also noted that many of these lEPs were not signed 
by the parents. Central office special education personnel interviewed estimated 
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that only one-third to*one-half of the special education stqdents In the system 
had updated lEPs by llie end of June 1978. . . 

1978-79 Is the first year In which (EPs are being written In most of the 
schools In the district. District C.2 has adopted the plan and timeline des- 
cribed In the State's bylaw for ,the development' ana Implementation of lEPs. 
Under thfs plan .the special educat lon^ coordi nator assigned to the case (case ^ 
manager) consults the cumulative file for the'chlld and his/her assessment results. 
Msed on all available data (which may include parent/child interviews, aipd 
xlas'sroom *ibservat Ion) , a preliminary, lEP Fs written; before screening, describe 

(1) the child's present levels of education performance 

(2) annual goals, Including short-teiV Instruct lonal objectives 

(3) specific special education and, related services and the extent to 

which the child will be able to participate In regular education programs 



(5) 



projected dates for initiation of services and anticipated dates for 
completion of services 



approximate objective crlteria-and evaluation procedures for 
determining at least annually whether the short-term Instructional 
objectives are being met. 

The screening committee reviews the a'^essment, 'recommends placement and approves 

or amends the lEP wTth specifications. Input Is elicited from the. cha 1 rperson 

of the screening committee, the paf-ents, the representative from DEC, the referring 

teachers, the sitting member froitrthe eyaluatlon team, and when appropriate, 

the student. Written parental approval of the program Is required and is the 

responsibility of the case manager. Within 30 calendar days, the lEP Is written 

by the case ma^nager (or In some cases, by the special education teacher with 

wlx)m the child Is to be placed) and approved by the screening committee. Within 

the next 30 school days, the lEP Is Implemented. The maximum time elapsed for 

the entire process, from request for screening to Implementation of the lEP Is 

26 weeks, 3 days. DEC attempts (within staffing allowance) to monitor the 

regular and/or special education teachers who are Implementing the lEP. Within 

the next 60 school days, the lEP Is reviewed for appropriateness by the screening 

conimttteei An annual review Is conducted each May by the screening committee, based 

on observation and testing data supplied by the special education teacher who Is 

providing the child's sfervices and/-t+T&-chl Id' s regular teacher. Findings are 
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compared to a check-off list of objectives, biased on the lEP, . . , 

A couple -of devlgtlons from the State's plan , for lEP development and Lnple- 
mentation were noted In the schools visited during 1978-79* First, the preUjiil- 
nary lEP did „not"lnclude specific Instructional objectives and evaluation criteria. 
These objectives and criteria, along with projected initiation and antic-ipated 
completion dates 'were written in an "updated" version of the lEP by the receiving 
special educat ton, teacher. 

• Second, the lEP was normally updated after the student was placed into the 
• spp-clal educaatlon program, not before. - Thjs allowed the special education teachery 
to get to know the student before prescribing specific instruction objectives 
and methodologies for the lEP. Parents Signed the preliminary lEP, were informed, 
of any changes In the updated version, and were expected^to. sign tW. updated ^ 
version as wel 1 ♦ ^ - 

These" dev ial Ions only occurred for placements made by the school screening 
committee. If a placement needed regional or central office approyal the totaj 
lEP was written before the higher level screening took place. 

Finally, It should be noted that the timeline suggested l-n- the State bylaw 
sets maximum llm.lts for completion of an actjvjty. Normally, these activities ' 
are completed well A^i^thin the guide! I nes. For example. State's maximum elapsed 
time for bompletion of the entire process Is 26 weeks,' 3 days. The average time 
e^lapsed for completion of the entire process Is only 3"^ weeks for In-school 
placements and 10-12 weeks for regional placements. 

b) lEP Consequences ^ 

There are four consequences in DJ strict C.2 which relate to the lEP 
process. 

(1) lEPs create more work . 
Most school personnel recognize tb,e value of !EPs, but more time, personnel 
and resources are needed to prepare them adequately Of those teachers interviewed, 
the average time spent preparing and wrfting one lEP is about four hours, with a 
range of from one to nine hours. A few teachers i nd icated Y^ST these times are 
diminishing as the teachers become more farrtiliar with the process jii.-ftrepari ng 
and writing lEPs. 

lEPs have created more work because they include specific short-term Ji nstruc- 
tlonal objectives which were not included 'in the educational management p|lans 
written by teachers- prior to the law. Much of the resentment toward lEPs results 
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from the need to detVj J sp ec I f 1 c Instructional objectives. The earlier manage- 
ment plans contained a total service p^an very similar to what Is Included In 
the I EPs excluding the Instructional objectives. Special education teaches 
believe that the lEP should describe a total service plan Including present, 
levels of educational performance, long-term goal s, 'special education and related 
iervlces to be provlfled, the extent to which the child, will be able to parti- 
ctpate In the regular education progr^im. and dates for. Initiation and completion 
of services. They view the short-term Instructional objectives as en unnecessary 
I:.tall which Is useless to anyone but the.teacher. 

This resentmeht was compounded when the teachers found It necessary to 
take tljtie away^ f rem class to writo the lEPs. Approximately half of the 
teachers Interviewed safe they had to use their own time to complete the 
lEPs. Teachers in general want to be In the classrooin working with studentsi. 
and thos-B interviewed said they view the paperwork as an increasing burden and 
obstacle which prevents them from providing the needed services. The profes- 
sional committment of the majority of teachers Interviewed Is baing stretched 
by the imposition of duties and responsi-bi 1 1 1 les which Interfere with classroom 
Instruction. The vast majority of staff interviewed at all levels agreed that 
the bubble that represents thislr commitment is bulging and may soon burst if 
provisions to deal with these non-ln tructional activities are not forthcoming. 
^ (2) lEPs which accompany transferring students are not 

' ^ ' useful to receiving teachers. 

lEPs which accompany students In transition from one school to another 
or from a publ ic school to a nonpublic school, placement were found to be of little 
use to the receiving special education teachers. Receiving special education 
teachers tend to reassess transferring students anyway to ensure that they are 

meeting the students' needs. Such reassessments normally consist of formal 
* * . ■ 

diagnostic/prescriptive testing along with teacher observations made while 

working with the student. Teachers noted that lEPs of transferring students 

were outdated, and generally did. not reflect the current functioning levels of 

the transferring students. * . 

They also mentioned that the short-term instructional objectives contained 

In these lEPs were too specific to be useful and were often related to a certain 

set of materials which the receiving teacher d^d not have. Another concern 
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expressed by teachers was the fact that what works well for one teacher does not 
^necessartVy work well for another. If, ar^ most teachers suspect, lEPs wi 1 1 be 
used as an accountability tool, teachers want to be held accountable for some- 
thing they have written, not something someohc else has written. 

Secondary 5chpol teachers, commenting on lEPs received from feeder schools, 
expressed concern about their usefulness at the secondary level and mentioned 
there had been a few cases(8 out of 120) In which feeder schools had classified 
special education students as regular education students or vice versa* Some 
teachers and ad-^ml strators noted that in a few instances lEPs of transferring 
students were not forwarded and they suspect had never been writter. 

Two positive points can be made about lEPs of transferring students. First, 
althtyjgh teachersc» conduct their owr^ assessments and write their own Instructional 
objectlyes, the lEP does serve to reaffirm the findings. Second, P.L. 9^-1^2 
has begun to force fee<;ler schools to write JEPs. Althoigh there aie times when 
the lEPs are not written or when the quality o^ the lEP is questionable, schools 
which were doing little or nothing before the law are now obligated to produce 
something/ <, ■ • * 

(3) Quality of lEPs imFt.roving as teachers gain experience % 
in.their preparation . 

lEPs were not written on a largo. <?cale within the school district unti> 
.May 1978. Teachers in at least one school were told by regional personnel 
that if lEPs were not completed by the end of the school year the S^pecial educa- . 
tlon program- might" lose funding. Teachers expressed concern that they had not 
been completely trained to write lEPs and that they had tc write lEPs for 
all their students within a shc^ period of time. Teachers worked hard to finish 
writing lEPs but they admitted the -lEps were of low quality and were not Ubcd 
during the 77-78 school year. 

The 1978-79 sc^o\ year was the first full year of implementation with 
K^'pect to lEPs. lEPs were written for most of the special education students 
by the''f i rst- part of the school year. The experiences and familiarity gain«.d _ 
by the teachers as they attempted to. write lEPs the previous May and Jun^ Ijelped 
to make writing lEPs easier this year. Their increased knowledge about what 
was expected of them improved the overall qualit'j of the lEPs. 
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The district has given buildinq level special education department heads 
a number of additional responsibilities which are directly related to the- Imple- 
mentation of P.L. 9^-1^2. One of these l.s J.o supervise the development and 

• 'Implementation of lEPs In terms of the quality of the lEP at.d the degree to which 

lEPs are befng used In the classroom. 

The degree to which teachers accepted lEPs was*dependent upon the individual 

* teacher. In general though, It could be said the older teachers were less willing 
to use lEPs. ■ They felt lEPs were helpful to youngec teachers in planning lessons, 
tut felt their own teaching experiences made such detailed lesson planning 
unnecessary. Older teachers generally preferred to continue keeping their own 

' lesson plans, along with the lEP even though this involved a >slupl icatlon of effort; 
The majority of teachers, however, felt lEPs could be beneficial given the 
appropriate time, personnel, and resources to fully develop them. They felt 
the quality will Improve with experience as teachers learn by trial and error. 

. Younger teachers who do not have strong personal preferences about how to plan 
and conduct their lessons are more;iil<ely to have positive attitudes with respect 
to lEPs and through attrition of the older teachers these positive attitudes 

are likely to increase. 

(k) Special education teachers view lEPs as an accountabilit y 

tool . 

The majority of special education teachers interviewed feel lEps will 
eventually be used as an accountability tool, One special education teacher 
expressed her feelings by saying, "...its accountability for the teachers, 
'Are you doing your job on these l<ids? Why aren't these kids learning?* That's 
what It's for, that's It In a nutshell, it's the bottom line, It's account- 
ability for the teachers. You better get off ,., an^l'''do^l 1 1" One elementary 
school principal remarkdd, "Why are lEPs written If not j/o be used for 
accountability?" • 

The Issue of accountability has received much attention this year within 
; District C.2 with the implementation of proficiency tests throughout the system 
and the directive for schools to begin establishing promotional policies, 
Special education students recei vl na serv i ces less restrictive than those 
provided in ^self-contained classroom, are expected to take"the proficiency 
tests along with the regular education students and the same general promotional 
^pol Icles. wll 1 be applied to them. There are some inherent problems in giv.ing 
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the same proficiency tests and applying the same promotional policies to special 
education and regular education students and these problems nave not yet been 
resolved. 

Although many special education teachers felt lEPs would be used as 
accountability tools, a majority of these same teachers felt they should be held • 
accountable for what they are doing If certain conditions are met. The f4^rst 
condl tioOv was that realistic expectations must be set. The view that a child 
.receiving 2-3 hours of resources work each day couldj^%s a proficiency test given 
to a regular education child and that the same blanket promotional policies could 
be applied to both students were not regarded as being real is! tic. The second 
factor which school persor^nel said needed further consideration was the Idea that 
LRE Is necessarily the best or most approrlate placement. One special education * 
teacher in an Inner xlty school poln^d out what , he believed to be a fallacy In 
the philosophy of ma Inst reaming. "We are assuming that the regu'ar classroom 
(In the Inner city) Is a desirable place for .students to be." If, however, 
realistic expectations can be set and if .assurances can be given that LRE and 
malnstreaml ng will not be misused, then most teachers see no reason not to be. 
held accountable. 

6. Due Process/Parent Involvement 

a) Due Process/Parent Involvement Process 

Due process, In the sense of conducting formal appeal hearings, has hot 
^ been .an issue of major concern within the school system. Disagreements between 
parents and the school system are usually settled through negotiations and 
seldom require an Impartial hearing officer. If the need does arise, however, 
a parent appeal process has been established. 'An Impartial hearing at the 
iSchool Jevel can be arranged through a ''contact** person named on one of the 
parent approval forms. 

Due process is of concern to school personnel in three other areas. First, 

school personnel are required to follow, in a step-by-step manner, the mandates 

of the l3W and to have the appropriate documentation even though the process 

Itself, according to persons interviewed, is a hindrance|j|p delivery of services. 

.Second, school administrators feel they are being compelled to assume the roles 

of law enforcers, social workers and psychologists. They feel unqualified in 

these roles and fear legal ramifications. Third, the number of hearings 

* 

between the district and State with respect to non-public school placements has 



Increased dramatically. According to the central office coordinator for non- 
public placements and State a'de administrator, there had been only one formal 
hearing In the three or four years prior to P.L. 9't-1^2, but from September 1977 
through July 1978 there had been 56 such hearings. 

Once a child Is Identified as having a reasonable likelihood of needing 
special education servhces, written parental permission Is secured before a 
formal assessment ls.,made. This Is the responsibility of the case manager, 
assigned by the screening committee to the particular child. (As In every Instance 
where written permission is necessary, If the first "attempt at communication with 
theparents by mall has failed, the second communication is by certified mall. 
All '^Jttempts are documented.) The parents are Informed In writing of the assess- 
sm\X. results, of the possibility of the need for special education services, and 
of their right to participate In the screening committee meeting. When feasible, 
the case manager meets with the parents beforehand and discusses the assessment 
results, with them. Furthermore, they are invited to participate in the development 
of their child's lEP. Written parental approval of the lEP Is then required, 
and written parental permission must be obtained for placement and for reporting 
of the placement to the State Department of Education. A 60.-day review of the 
V appropriateness of the lEP Is conducted; the parents ars informed of the results, 
and theJr written consent r.ust be secured for any change from the original. 
Finally, the annual review of the lEP Is summarized and reported to the parents. 

The extent of parent Involvement has Increased significantly 6ver the years 
prior to P.L. 94-l't2'. As was mentioned in the section on Placement, parents 
prior to P.L. 9^-1^2 were "usually" but not always Informed that a placement 
change had been made. 

Although the vast majority of district personnel Interviewed view parent 
Involvement as being very important, the time consumed in obtaining parent approval 
and the resulting delays in delivery of services have caused many personnel 
to quest Ion' whether or not It is really worth the effort. 

The outline In Exhibit C-|V summarizes the extent of parent involvement 
as Implemented by District C.2 as required by the State. 
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EXHIBIT C-IV: STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR DUE PROCESS/PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
USED IN DISTRICT ^,2 



The child Is Identified through routine screening as having reasonable 
likelihood of needing special education services. 

Step 1 - Written parental permission Is secured before assessment. 

Step 2 - Parents or guardians are Informed In writing of the assess- 
ment results and of the possibility of the need for special^ 
education services. 

St3p 3 - Parents are informed of their right to participate In the 
functions of the Admission,, Review and Dismissal Committee. 

Step h - Parents are required to be Invited to participate in the 
development of the Individual Education Program (lEP). 

o a statement of present level of functioning 

o a statement of'annual goals, Including short and long 
term goal s 

o a statement of specific special education and 

related services to be provided and the extent to 
*whlch the child will participate In general education 

o projected date for Initiation or each service and 
expected duration 

o objective criteria for evaluation of effectiveness 
of the lEP 

o statement concerning any special transportation needs 

Step 5 - Written paren.:al approval of the lEP is required. 

Step 6 - Written parental permission Is obtained for placement and 
reporting of placement to State Department of Education. 

Step 7 The appropriateness of the lEP must be reviewed within 60 
school calendar days, of Its Initiation. 

Step 8 - V Written consent of the parer^ts must be secured for any change 
from original lEP as a result of the 60 day review. 

Step 9 - A review of the lEP must occur annually thereafter and a 
written summary must be reported to parents. 
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. b) Due Process/Parent Involvement Consequences 
There are three consequences In District C.2 which relate to the 
Due Process/Parent Involvement process. 

( 1 ) The State Department of Education is encouraging the 
district to make fewer non-public j)lacement s. 
Prior to P.L. 94-1^2 there had been only one formal hearing In the past 
three or four years In regard to non-public placeme/its. Last year '1377-78) and 
through August 2, 1978, there had been a total of 56 hearings according to the 
district's coordinator for non-public placements, each side winning approximately 
half the cases. Many other cases did not get to a hearing because either the 
city or the State reluctantly gave in. As a result of these hearings city/State 
relationships were characterized as being "very strained." 

. (2) Parents rely heavily on school personnel to make 

appropr late jpl acemgnt decisions . 
Although the increased parent Involvement has had a number of benefits 
both parents and school personnel Interviewed feel parents continue tp rely 
heavily on the school to make appropriate placement/decisions for them. Both 
parents and sciiool personnel question how fully-Informed parents are when giving 
their consent for an assessment or placement. Both groups see a need to provide 
parents with niore detailed Information and some degree of training, but the 
resources In terms of time and money to do this are inadequate. Teachers feel 
when parents do attend the screening meetings there Is a tendency for the school 
personnel either to oversimplify certain problems for the parents or to talk over 
the parents' heads. Parents, for their part, are generally willing to consent to 
whatever the school committee recommends, whether or not the consent 's "Informed." 
Parents do regard the schools as being the expert In such matters. Both uninformed 
arid well-informed parents see the schools as basically being child advocates, 
although the better informed parents are more likely to recognize the t,onstraints 
under which the schools must work. 

(3) Parent • Involvement and Interest In special education Is 
Increasing . » 
In I97A parent Involvement was minimal. Parents were usually Informed of any 
change In placement; they were seldom Informed in the initial assessment stngcs. 
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Since then, school and regional personnel confirm that there has b^en a 
^tlceable Increase in parent partlclpatlpn. School personnel notify parents 
at several points during the processing procedure as outlined in the State 
bylaws. While estimates vary from school to school and region to region, a 
systemwide estimate of parent participation In screening is between 60% to 75%, 
The new screening procedures, emphasis on LRE and malnstreaming , and increased 
publicity have helped to lessen the st'gmatlzatlon and isolation of special 
education programs. 

Although parent involvement has Increased dramatically over the past four 
years, as more students receive some level of special education, more parents 
are found who are apathetic or who distrust the school. In the past, when 
parents were not being Informed and Involved In the process, the problem of 
uncooperative, apathetic or antagonistic parents did not come up. Now It Is 
somewhat of a problem although a large majority of parents are cooperative. 

One problem, associated with the requirement to Involve parents and the 
fact that more uncooperative or apathetic parents are being found. Is the amount 
of time consumed In obtaining parent Involvement and consent. Although the 
uncooperatlve/apatehtic parents are a small minority, the time required of the case 
manager or social worl<er to obtain consent from these parents becomes significant, 
when viewed In light of num-^.rous other time constraints on school personnel. 
Case managers have made phone calls, sent home letters with the students, mailed 
registered letters, and even visited the home after school hours in an attempt 
to explain to the parents the purpose of the special education program and the 
need to obtain their consent. State policy requires written parent permission 
before assessment can be initiated. The unwillingness of these parents to get 
Involved and give their consent is a major delay in providing services to students. 

B. GENERAL CONSEQUENCES 

1 . Screening procedures and the lack of openings in special education 
^ programs have caused delays In placements . 

Since P.L. 9't-U2, most students receiving special education services have 
been rescreened In order to verify that their present placement is approriate 
and to justify any change in placement. In addition to those students who 
already were receiving special education services, there hove been a large 
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number of new referrals as a result jf the chlldflnd program. The large number 
of screenings and rescreenlngs have caused scheduling problems for the screening 
committee which seldom meets more often than once a week. The scheduling 
problems can cause average delays In screening at the school level of two to four 
weeks and at the regional level of two to four months. 

In addition to delays caused by screening, delays In provision of services 
are also caused by the laok of openings In special education programs. Although 
a greater variety ot services a)re now available, most programs are filled to 
capacity and a few resource rooms have more than the maximum allowable number 
of students. These placement delays are alleviated to a 1 Iml ted extent by | 
the State's requirement that any new placement be reviewed after 60 days to 
Insure that an appropriate placement had been made. These 60-day reviews do 
not guarantee that an opening will become available In any particular program, 
but they can be used to place a student into a less restrictive program in order 
to make room for a more severely handicapped student who has a greater need for 
services. Prior to P.L. 9^-1^2, fewer students were referred since fewer place- 
ment options were available and screening procedures were less rigid. 

2. Administrators and teachers general ly feel the new requirements 
resulting from the law have Improved services to students . 

Although there have been many problems associated with the Implementation 
of P.L. Sk^]kZ^ central office, regional and sc\ ol personnel believe it Is 
having a positive Influence overall. Administrators and teachers Interviewed 
generally felt thot the new focus as required by the law has had a positive effect 
in several areas. 

Referrals have been Increasing and ri^w tend to be more appropriate than they 
were a few years ago. Referral aw^ asses^^ment procedures are helping teachers 
to Identify those students with moderate handicapping conditions which are not 
obvious. Parents are becoming more involved and aware of the specio' education 
services and parent/school relationships arcfe Improving. There Is less stigmati- 
zatlon of special education students now that they have become less visible through 
malrrstreaml ng and LRE. \ 

The major benefit though Is that student & who need services are receiving 
services. Attempts to Improve services and streamline procedures are being made. 
The weight of law Is now on the side of specia) education advocates and many 



people who were doing little !n the past tn special education are now making 
some efforts because they are required to by law. Thus, lEPs are balng written, 
parents are becoming Irvolved, multiple criteria assessments are being used, 
feeder schools are providing lEPs, records and' needed documentation, etc. 

Although the problems < Incurred through the Implementatiory^f the law should 
,not be overloolced, the law is having positive effects and most people ' Inter- 
viewed would rather have the law with all the accompanying problems than to 
have no law at al 1 . <. 

3 . New jaroc' . s sing procedures Increase time needed to place students 
into special education programs . 

Procedures associated with P.L. Sk-\k2 have increased^the amount of time 
a'^d effort needed to process students^ Into special education programs,' In the 
past, school perso^neU and In particular the school principal, had a great 
amount of flexibility about placing students Into special education programs. 
Assessment criteria was based primarily on l,Q, scores, academic performance, 
behav^T and anecdotal records of th^ teacher. Multiple criteria assessment 
as is done tft)day was not done \n,\S7k and only a hanii^ful of schools had a multl** 
disciplinary screening committee. Decisions were made by the principal and the 
special education teacher with input from the referring teacher and perhaps the 
school counselor or nurse. 

Since then processing procedures have become more structured and detailed, 
requiring tireater documentation and the Involvement of more personnel. Parent 
involvement has increased but requires additional ticae on the part of the case 
manager. School screening committees meet more often and involve more people. 
A larger number of tests must be administered and the lEP takes longer to write 
than did its predecessor, the educational managenient plan. 

The time, personnel, and money required to complete these pro<;edure9 9.re 
impacting upon the schools. The average span of c\\^e estimated by ^Phoo] 
personnel to complete an in-school relerral and placement is approxlmatl ey th.ree 
to four weeks in contrast to a maximum of one week or less back In 19.7^^, If the 
student requires a regional screening a further time delay of one to two months 
can typically occur and delays can range up to between six months and a year^ 

These time delays' for placement are of serious concern to school staff who 
feel that more complex problems may arise if students are not served soon 
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enough or If they are being givei'> inadequate services* School staff whink of 
themselves as being dhild advocdtes» but feel constrained by the need for more 
detalleJ documentat ion/procedures ^and the lack of resources to complete adequately 
the needed documentation/procedure^. 

k. J ob c/escrlptlons and staff assignments have changed . 
Job descriptions of school-based rpecial education department heads were 
changed during th6 summer of 1977 tp include administrative duties related to 
PA. 5^i'l42. In somf schools, a resource teacher was given' the additional respon-, 
slbilitles for testing (done In the past. by the full-time diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive, pei^son). These additional admlnt st; ^iClve duties have had the effect 
of reducing the teaching lodd of the people responslb^le for them. Many special 
education department heads, diagnostic and prescriptive resource teachers, and 
other persons, Who were to assume these additional responsibilities were asked 
to give up instructional time. The amount of instructional time relinquished by 
teachers varied from less than five classes per week, to all classes through the 
middle of November. 

To make more efficient u^e of the special education staff, the district 
sought and received permission from the State to Implement a Service Model in 
secondaryAchools. This Service Model departmentalized special education services 
In secondary schools and allowed resource classes to be combined with self- 
contained classes. Prior to the Services Model , Implementation, Level 1 1 I served 
six students per period and LeveV. IV served 12 students per period (or 15 students 
pe'.' period with an aide). Under the Service Model any combined class could serve 
15 students with one teacher and an al^de or 12 students with a teacher alone. 
The net result was that each resource teacher could serve up to nine more students 

per class period, given an aide in the classroom, and six more without an aide. 

J) 

With the adoption of this plan, the district anticipated hiring and training 
'♦OO more aides. Although the Model has been implemented in some 3^ secondary 
schools, the ^00 aides have not been hired and some secondary school resource 
rooms are Serving an average of 18 students without an aide. These classes, 
at times, range^^up to 30 stud^ its In 3 single class period. Sources Interviewed 
said the district Justified these numbers by saying that the average number of 
students, systemwide, per class period Is still 15 or less. 

Finally, a large number of special education support staff from the central 
office have been decentralized and dispersed into schools throughout the sys^tem. 
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Some of the staff whlcK were dispersed became special education administrators 
responsible for hand] tng" the duties related to P. I. 9^-1^2 within the schools^ 
Other support staff were asslc^ned to regions as DEC Specialists* In a few 
instances » the core staff which remained at the central office was able to 
continue providing services although their staff was now In the field* In other 

cases core staff have had to assume the additional responsibi 1 i ties and have been 

I- 

unable to provide either the same quantity or quality of service^ 
^ S* Paperwork ha^ Increased at all levels ^ 

The amount of paperwork -and requi red documentation has increased dramat ical 1 y • 
One elementary school principal estimated 70% of his time Is spent keeping records 
and 30% is spent providing Services. Three special education teachers in an 
elementary and junior high school estimated the amount of paperwork has tripled 
compared to what it was prior to the law. The average amount of actual time 
spent processing students into Special education is estimated by special education 
case managers interviewed to be between six. ond eight hours per student. 

Documentation has Increased not only in quantity but also in structure and 
detail. There are approximately 15 referral forms which need to be completed, 
some by the referring teacher and others by the case manager and/or school 
counselor. In secondary schools several of the students' teachers are normally 
requested to fill out referral forms. The referral forms have recently been 
rt vised In response to State monitoring done last year, but the revisions have 
only Increased the confusion and frustration felt by teachers. 

lEPs require" much greater detail than the <Bdxicatlon management plans written 
prior to the law. EMPs included a total service design for the student, but 
excluded detailed instructional dbjectlves required In lEPs. 

Many district personnel interviewed expressed concern that the procedural 
controls required by the law (e.g., detailed lEPs, written parent consent for 
assessment and placement, more structured and complex screening), have not 
only lengthened tl.i. working day for school staff but Impeded the educational 
process. When questioned, a large number of s.taff confirmed that the committment 
or the teachers Is being stretched with the imposition of additional duties and 
responsibilities which areonly tangentlally related to instruction. 
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6. Tt.^ achers want more In-service In special education related areas .. 

District C.2 examined a number of alternative strategies and determined 
that a more practical approach to training professional staff should Involve 
a gradual process which could be easily monitored at each stage of Implementa^tlon. 
Central office staff were trained the summer of 1977 and developed the guidelines 
and formats and tra I ned 'special education regional staff In September, In turn, 
the reolonsl staff trained the building level special education teache|;^s whoAhen 
were to work with the regular classroom teachers. Normal tn--servlce schedules 
were to be- used to bring staff together for presentation of general topics and 
orientation to. more specific training. ' X 

.Although the training strategies developed by the district were well 
conceived, personnel being tra^Kned were critical of the quality and quantity 

II •* *" ^ 

of training they received. It was felt those who needed the training the most, 
the school -based special education teachers, received the least amount of training, 
(one three days compared with 20 days for the regional personnel)-. Both regional 
arid school -based staff were expecting to receive concentrated training about writing 
lEPs but the training they received was characterized as an orientation covering 
"...m^iny things which were extraneous to writing lEPs." In reality, school system 
resources available for training were limited and were applied In the manner deemed 
most equitable relative to released time for teachers to attend In-servlce sessions. 
Regional personnel were to train school staff on lEP development and to monitor 
*EPs written by^ special education teachers, but they felt unqualified to do so 
since they themselves received so little training. 

Parents, administrators, regular education teachers and special education 
teachers all voiced a second concern that special education teachers who have 
been trained to deal with a specific type of disability are now being asked/ 
required to deal with a number of disabilities In the same classroom because the 
State has reclassified handicapping conditions according to levels of service 
rather than disabilities. Special education teachers have not been trained to 
work with children who have different di sabi 1 1 t fes. 

Special education aides are receiving up-to-date and In-depth training 
provided by the district through a cooperative effort with a local communUy 
college. The fact that this training Is not available to the special education 
teachers who were only trained to deal with specific disabilities has, in a f^w 
Instances, caused problems between the teachers and their aides. 
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Regular education teachers have received no formal training other than that 
provided at Individual schools. They are. concerned that they lacl< the training 
to deal with phys'lcally, emotionally or'mentally disabled children. This lack 
of formal traT^lng coupled with rumors about ma 1 nstreaming have height,ened their 
anxieties over their roles in special education. 

Parents also expressed a need tJ be trained themselves so they can better 
deal with their children at home ard do some follow-up on the work done In 
school. Parents feel the school bysfeem should provide this training but said 
pone has yet been provided. , " ^ 

Similarly school and regional administrators are waiting for -central office 
to take the lead in providing training for administrators. Principals could^ have 
attended the workshops provided to the regional and school special education 
staff, but few did since. this training was oriented more toward teachers. One 
Kegional Superintendent admitted to knowing nothing about'^the law and having 
minimal Involvement. Administrators are likely to delegate their responsibilities 
to special education staff, since they have received no training with respect to 
the law* 

7. Experience implementing new req^u ! rements has reduced, teacher affxiety > 
Despite the concerns voiced by school personnel over limited training, the 
actual^ experience of Implementing the new requirements has caused teachers to 
become more knowledgeable about the law and to understand better their role. 
Having gone through the referral process regular education' teachers know just 
what Is Involved and are more familiar with the process. Regular education teachers 
through their d^n experience and through Informal contacts with other regular ^ 
education teachers and special education teachers now ktiow the type of criteria 
used to Identify a child as needing spec la T educat Ion services, and understand 
the sort of documentation and justification they wLll need to present when 
referring a chl.ld. This Increased knowledge and familiarity with the process 
has helped regular education teachers to become better at Identifying and 
referring children with special education needs. 

Special education teachers are now more familiar with the sort of assess- 
ments which need to be done and have learned to streamline their efforts In 
writing lEPs. Procedures and channels for contacting parents, conducting 
screening meetings, making referrals to the regional level, etc. are being 
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formulated and revised. The Initial anxiety caused by the unfami 1 lar i ty with 
the law, the Inadequate lea.' lime to prepare for the law, and Insufficient 
resources to fully Implement the law has now subsided as school personnel In one 
viwy or another learn to cope with the law's requirements. Although school 
personnel are not satisfied with the time and work required by P.L. S.^']k2, they 
at least know now what must be- done and how mu€h effort will need to be exerted. 

8.^ increased communications between regular education and special 
education teachers . 

Communications between regular education and special education teachers 
are Improving especially at the elementary school level. Regular education 
teachers are now more actively Involved In the referral process and when making 
a referral, are required to attend screening meetings. Regular teachers of 
children In the resource roomxonfer with the resource teachers, so they will 
know the type of^work that Is being done In the resource room and be able to 
follow up on this work In the regular clas.sroom. Although there are a few schools 
In which the resource programs continue being run In Isolation from the rest of 
the school, a large majority of teachers are conferring with special educatJon 
teachers and rapport between the two Is improving. 

Secondary schools are having greater problertis along these lines than the 
elementary schools although the situation Is an Improvement over a few years 
ago. In 1973-7^ most special classes were self-contained or set In a separate 
special education facility. Now special education Is coming Into the compre- 
hensive' school s and Is \ess Isolated. Secondary schools are more subject-oriented 
than student-oriented and, as a result, curricula taught in the special 
education programs emphasize remediation rather than parallel the curriculum in 
regular education classes. 
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' I. THE-. CONTEXT 

A. DEMOGRAPHIC • 

District C.3 Is a county-based schoql system, which Is located In a rela- 
' tlvely Isolated part of the State and covers over 300 square miles. Excellent 
roads provide easy access to metropolitan area* In neighborj^ng counties. 
The jraclal composition of the school population Is 75% white, 2^^ blacl<, and 
' it other. Situated In a rural locAtW«/'t*^6mmunl ty has an economlQ dependence 
upon farming and agrfcultural activities.- There is also a substantial service ' 
Industry, considerable construction and transportation, f i shi og^ndjseafood 
"processing, and a military Installation which causes some communities to become 
more transient than would normally be expected in a rural setting. Total pop- 
.ula'tlon for the coi!mty Is approximately 59,000, an Increase of about 6,000 
since the 1970 census. 

B. WEALTH ' • . - . 
Information prepared by the State economic and community development 

agency shows the median household Income for the county to be $13,000; for the 
state as a whole It Is $15,000. Per capita effective buying income data for the 
same period shows that of the households in the county have annual incomes 
greater than $15,000. The tax. rate per $100 of assessed value Js $2.15, slightly 
lower than the state average. 

Poverty level indicators utilized by district officials for Title 1 
purposes focu's upon AFDC data and free lunch counts. Famflies with incomes less 
than $7,560 qualify for student participation in the free lunch program. Schools 
with the largest numbers of AFDC and' free lunch counts are ranked for Title 1 
funding. For the 1978-79 school year nine of the 18 elementary schools quall- 
' fled as Title 1 schools. In FY 78 the Title 1 program was funded at about 
$600,000 and' served slightly more than 1 ,000 children; in FY 79 the program was 
funded at about $800,000 and served slightly more than 1,100 children. In FY 78 - 
approximately 35% of the pupils in the designated Title 1 schools met the eligi- 
bility requirements; in FY 79, 3^% of the pupils met the eligibility requirements. 

Monetary resources available to the school district from all sources in- 
tlude county. State, and Federal m6nies. .The county must raise a minimum amount 
through taxatioo^ through a formula program the county can also receive back from 
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the State Income tax, a "piggyback" amount up to 50% of the amount collected, 
based upon Its relative wealth. The tax rate for assessment purposes is set 
each spring by the county "commissi oners and forms the basis for the amount of 
monies to be raised locally. The county commissioners also determine the piggy- 
back amount and have requested the maxfmura available for the last several years. 
State aid to the school district budget utilizes a per-pupil formula; nearly all 
transportation costs within the district are reimbursed by the State. Federal 
aid is received in the form of impact payments and other public law reimbursements. 



C. GOVERNANCE 



The School B^ard consists of five members^ appointed by the Governor. They 
must be residents of the county and serve five-year terms which overlap. - The 
State 'central committee and/or the Ibgislators- subm.it names to the Governor for 
appointment. School officials believe their Board has wel 1-qual I fled members, 
with U.ttle or no evidence of political Interests being served by the appointments. 
The Board meets, monthly with special meetings held as need§d. The Board members^ 
elect their own PrcsHent annually; the Superintendent of Schools always serves 
as Secretary-Treasurer to the Board. Other central office administrators (e.g,, 
director of business administration, assistant superintendent for Instruction) 
attend Board meetings as appropriate for the Items being considered. 

The governing body for the county consists of five commissioners who serve 
simultaneous four-year terms. While the commissioners oversee mos*-.1y municipal 
ViinctJons, they do not have much legislative power. Their major activity is 
to set the <y)unty tax rate 'by 'May 31 each«year, approve the education budget, 
enact local ordinances, and otherwise conduct the business of local government 
at the county level . 
0. SCHOOLS 

The school district has 18 elementary buildings, four middle schools, two 
secondary schools, one technical center, and one special education center. The 
September 30, 1977 enrollment count showed about 12^000 students in K-12; on 
September 2^*, 1978 the count was up slightly In the same number of buildings. 
Elementary schools range in size from 80 to k60 students with an average 
enrollment of about 300. The middle sc>iools range ^n size froir, 620 to 800 
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students with an average enrollment of about 750. The high schools range from 
1060 to 1A30 students with average enrollment being 1300. In the district 
there are 860 students In kindergarten, 4750 In elementary schools, and 6700 
In secondary schools. There are approximately 15 non-public schools within 
the district with a total enrollment of about 2650 children. 

E. EXTERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The main outside agencies which cooperate with the public schools include 
the County Health Department and the County Department of Social Services. There 
are a number of smaller service providers but these are privately operated, and 
are reimbursed for the services they proylde, The Health Department and Depart- 
ment of Social Services are not reimbursed for set-vices they provide to the public 
schools. The State Health Department developed the guidelines several years ago 
for a School Health Council In each county to coordinate with local boards of 
education. This council, utilized mainly as a problem-solving mechanism, has been 
quite ..tlve in District C.3. The School Board will not consider for approval 
any type of health-related program unless it has been previously approved and 
recommended by the'school Health CounclV. The Health and Social Services Depart- 
ments provide services to the schools primarily on a no-cost basis, although some 
materials and related supplies are purchased by the School Board for use in the 
schools. Current working relationships between these two departments and the School 
Board are Informal and were established prior to the passage of P.L. 94-1^+2. 
This existing cooperative arrangement allowed both the outside agencies and the 
School Board to increase delivery of special services without unusual burden to 
the organizations. Neither of these two 'outside agencies feels the n-ied to request 
funds from the school budget as long as they do not have to increase their staffs 
or provide unusual services.. 

The district has two advocacy groups: Association for Retarded Citizens 
(ARC) and the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (ACLD) . Both 
are active with regard to special education within the district, with the ARC 
considered more of an advocate than the ACLD. The district was a codefendent 
In a class action suit brought aga I nst the State Department of Education several 
years ago by ARC on behalf of handicapped pupils. The resulting court decision 
established a precedent within the State and required the legislature to write 
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Its own "handicapped education" law prior to P.L. 9^-1^2. The ARC Is a long- 
standing organization within the State. Each county chapter Is goal/task oriented 
and. "generally complains" very little. Parents In this organization tend to 
have severely handicapped students. The ACLD has also been in existence for a 
number of years but the county cnapter was just formed in 1976-77 by a new 
family which moved into the district. Parents of this group are thought to 
have children who are s.low- learners rather than learning disabled. 

.While district officials are not In opposition to the ARC and the ACLD, 
ihey feel that these organizations cause a considerable amount of extra work. 
For example, these groups adivse parents to obtain complete acoessment on their 
children through the school district, they request numerous conferences with profes 
sional staff, and they make many contacts with central office administrators to 
review policy ano procedures on a continuing bdsis. They also make numerous 
presentations at School Board meetings. One district adml nt &^rator has suggested 
that becau,se of P.L. 94-142 requirements it is more difficult for these groups 
to gain attention and membership. Therefore, they must more actively pursue 
lesser Issues In order to maintafn their viability. Active leaders in both groups 
are parents of handicapped children. 

The only special Interest group within district C.3 which may have higfi 
Impact potential with the School Board Is the county teachers association. Contact 
negotiations at^e conducted In November -December for the subsequent school year. 
This allows ample time for revision of the draft school budget unless the nego- 
tiations continfje on into February (the Board must submit ^he budget to the county 
commissioners oh March 1). The initial request by the assoc i at ion' to the School 
Board in Novemb(^r 1978 was roughly estimated to cost the county an additional 
$1.5-2.0 million. Ine most costly item was a request for release time or an 
alde/helper/sub^titute to assist teachers when they are working on special 
education extra activities (e.g., writing lEPs, completing forms, planning instruc- 
tional activities, attending ARD meetings, confering with parents). This request 
Is more than the district can afford although school officials feel that relief 
of some type Is Inecessary since teachers did considerable amounts of special* 
education extra work the previous year after their contract was negotiated. The 
county association has sent a questionnaire to all teachers within the district 
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asking how much time they spend each week on lEPs, ARD meetings, and other "extra" 
activities. 

» The relatively large number of nonpublic schools brings many children Into 
the county from neighboring jurisdictions. Although they are not organized in 
any formal manner» district officials believe that Increased requirements to 
share special education funds with nonpublic schools will seriously affect the 
districts own special education program. 

^ F. LEA ROLE PLAYERS 

At the end of the 1977-78 school year, the Superintendent of schools 
retired. His replacement was selected from within the district, although the 
position was advertised widely. There was little internal competition for the 
available opening. The new Superintendent had been a principal in one "of the 
district's high schools and came up through the ranks, starting as a teacher. His 
Interest In parent participation in school -related activities resulted in a 
significant Increase in parent volunteerism in elementary schools visited during 
the 1978-79 school year. Personnel at all levels. within the district are 
supportive of the new Superintendent and believe that he will serve the district 
well. He maintains an informal management style and continues to rely upon 
administrative personnel from the previous organization. 

Central office administration is divided between the Director of Business 
Administration and the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. Directors and 
supervisors aH..iinlster the various organizational units within the system. Many 
administrators have had dual responsibilities In the past In order to maintain 
a small number of top level officials. There Is a director for pupil services, 
a director for elementary schools and a director for secondary schools; all other 
departments are administered by supervisors. Most administrators have been in 
the system for a number of years and attempt to run a wel 1 -coord I nated organization. 
Aside from occasional clashes in management styles, the entire system operates 
at the highest professional level with the needs of students receiving the highest 
priority. 

G. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The organizational structure of the school district prior to 1978-79 
Included three directors who reported to the Superintendent, These directors 
were responsible for oupil services, instruction, and business admini strct ion, 
The Supervisor of Special Education reported to the Director of Instruction. An 
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Internal reorganization was implemented in the 1978-7^ school year. The Director 
of Instruction became the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction; a Director 
of Elementary Schools and a Director of Secondary Schools were created; the 
Director of Business Administration position reports directly to the Superinten- 
^ dent. The Supervisor of Special Education reports to the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction (see Exhibit C-V ). The reorganization was not influenced by 
P.L. 9^-1^2 requirements, although It has served to focus on efficiency In 
decision-making. 

The budget ppocess for county education programs occurs over a nine-month ' 
period from October through the following June. In October of each year, the 
central office requests preliminary budget Information from all building/program/ 
service level personnel. (In. November I978, the board conducted Its first public 
pre-budget hearing to obtain Input directly from the community.) By.December the- , 
first budget draft Is presented to the School Board for consideration; It is 
finalized by the Board In February. The budget is then submitted to the county 
coinmli. Joners on March 1. The county commissioners hold public hearings on the 
budget. The county commissioners must finalize the school budget *by June 1; 
tax rate for "the county is also established by this date. The county commissioners 
usually redtice the school budget about 5-7^ from what Is Initially requested by the 
Board. 

Considerable concern has been expressed by the commissioners over the past 
several years relative to the unusually large increase in funding requirements 
for special education. Although it is pointed out by school officials that much 
of the amount is reimbursed by the State, the commissioners continue to reflect 
on the fact that If such outside funding were to cease the county would have 
to assume costs for the increased special education services, Including profes- 
sional staffs materUls, and the special education faci 1 1 ties. The county 
commissioners find themselves In a somewhat uncomfortabl e . pos 1 t ion although they- 
have generally appro^/ed the Increased funding requests. 

The total coun.y education budget has increased approximately $8.3 million 
between the 197^-7:; school year and the 1978-79 school year. In 197^-75 the 
district's total school budgel was $12.9 million. By 1977^-78 It had increased 
$6.9 million to a total figure of approximately $19-\8 million. The budget increased 
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EXHIBIT C-V: ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICT C.3 
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an additional $l.'i million for the 1978-79 school year to a total of $21.2 
million. 

The school district organizational chart reflects the district's operational 

« 

practices. *Slnce the district Is not very large, there Is an effective Informal 
network which can quJ^alclV Identify an administrator's departure from preferred 
procedures. It was evident that administrative directors who oversee a particular 
area of responsibility resent any encroachment Into their' area from other directors. 
Special education functions primarily In an advisory capacity and must utilize 
the services of other administrative areas. Operational effectiveness Is achieved 
by the special education office "advising" other directors and building princi- 
pals about special education requirements, and then providing as much assistance 
as they request In preparing needed Implementation guldellt^es. This may tend 
to discourage problem-solving Initiatives of an unusual nature, ac Is the case 
when any administrative department functions In an advisory capacity to an 
Instructional program area. Requests for professional staff services across 
•administrative directorships come from the bull 'Ing principals rather than Indi- 
vidual directors. These operational procedures may have contributed to the 
complexl ty.of implementing P.L. Sh']h2 because the special education officer 
(a) acts mainly In ah advisory/consulting capacity; and (b) has no staff located 
at the building level (with the exception of those at the special education center 
and a middle school psychologist funded under a discretionary project), 

Superior-subordinate roles are characterized by close working relationships 

i 

necessary In a smaller school system. Informality Is In evidence but does not 
Interfere with the high level of professionalism exhibited by administrators -and 
^ Instructional staff. Administrators evidence understanding of their obligations 
and responsibilities within the s/stem as do the personnel who report to them. 
The superior-subordinate role Informally observed during the study period Included 
sciieduling of activities, establishing priorties, solving problems, and combining 
knowledge in the preparation of written reports. 
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II. THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

■; « 

A. 0RGANI2AT40N 

The office of special education Is managed by the Supervisor of Special 
Education with help from an Assistant Supervisor. Additional staff Include 
the chtl^flnd specialist, helping teacher, three resoij^^ce specialists a work 
study specialist and therapists In hearing, vision, and speech. 
The office of special education operates In an advisory capacity to the three 
administrative areas under the Assistant Superintendent of Instruction (I.e., 
pupil services, elementary schools, and secondary schools). The chlldflnd 
specialist concentrates entirely upon new referrals for special education 
services riecelvcd from outside the school district, including the Health Depart- 
ment, the Social Services agency, conce^rned parents, and special Interest groups. 
Outside referrals are mainly pre-schoolers and families who have just moved 
Into the county. 

The hoping teacher and resource specialists act as consultants to the 
special education and regular teachers at the building level. They assist reg- 
ular-education teachers In the Interpretation of lEPs, provide materials for 
teachers who have handicapped pupils, conduct some In-service training, and 
otherwise respond to requests from the building level for help In special educa- 
tion matters. They assist the special education teachers In the preparation of 
educational assessments, drafting of lEP's, program/materials development in 
the resource and self-contained rooms, and related areas as asked. Special educa- 
tion teachers arc part of the Instructional staff within their respective buildings; 
they are not part of the staff under the control of the Supervisor of Special 
Education. Each buildfng principal has complete control of all instructional 
personnel assigned to his/her school. Including all regular and special education 
teachers. 

The Evaluation, Review, and Dismissal committee (ERD). process pper?j,te§ at 
the building level and the county (school system) level, The ERD process w^s 
modified for the 1978-79 school year to improye the entire placement process, 
During 1977-78 ERD committees were organized at the building and at the central 
office level. The central ERDC considered and made recommendations for all Level 
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IV (self-contained), Level V (special school), and level VI (24-hour Institution) 
referrals. The building level ERDCs considered only level 1 through Level III 
placements. Serious backlogs occurred at the county level relative to Level IV 
referrals, which would frequently end up being placed In the building from which 
they were referred. In addition, many Level IV placements were denied by the 
county jC. This resulted In local building staff sentiment that, because the 
county E ROC was not familiar with the pupils, they could not accurately judge the 
need for Level IV service. The ERD process was revised late in the school year 
to reduce backlogs and respond to local building staff concerns about Level IV 
placements. At the start of the 1978-79 school year, bul Idlng-level ERDCs were 
Instructed to Include Level IV placements In their committee actions. The county- 
level ERDC would consider only Level V and VI referrals. Th!s action was well 
received by bul Idlng-level committees, although they wish there had been some way 
to have kept the associated paperwork at the county level. Central office moni- 
toring and feedback of the Level IV placement process Is accomplished by having 
a central office representative In attendance at the, bulldl ng-level committee 
meetings when Level IV Is on tho agenda. 

A Special Etiucatlon Administrative Handbook was distributed to all central 
office administrators, principals, assistant principals, special education teachers, 
and counselors In September 1978 by the Supervisor of Special Education. The 
tiandbook brought together materials developed the previous year on procedural 
matters related to special education Including screening, assessment, placement, 
the ERD process, lEP's, due process, and hearing procedures. It contained appen- 
dices with copies of all terms used In special education, the State Bylaw relating 
to special education, and P.L. Sk'\kZ. Considerable detail was included in the 
handbook so that a principal, for example, could obtain specific Instructions on 
the planning,' Implementation, and operation of a successful ERD committee In 
his building. Throughout the 1978-79 school year study team site visits, the 
handbook was always In evidence and both administrators and professional staff 
referred to Its usefulness in helping them understand the new special education 
requirements they had to implement. The handbook also contained some material 
from the State Department of Education relating to definitions of types of 
special education services and a timeline for the sequence of placement procedures 
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frofn .screening to the annual review, 

B, SERIVICES PROVIDED 

The special education program within the county school system emphasizes 
"level s-of-servlce" rather than "labels" previously used In Identifying handi-. 
'capped children. The levels-of -service concept was mandated by the State De- 
partment of Education for all school systems within the State; DIstric C.3 has 
successfully Implemented the level s-of-serv Ice concept and professional staff 
are Incorporating the new terms Into their daily activities. The levels-of- 
servlce concept utMIzes the following guidelines. Level 1 Includes the mildly 
handicapped child who can be served In the regular classroom with supplementary 
services; Levels 1 1 and 1 1 1 include the moderately handicapped child who can be 
served iTi a resource room setting from one to three hours per day. kevel |V 
Includes the sfeyercly handicapped child who can be served In a self-contained 
.room where most of all of the education program is provided; Level V Includes . 
the severely and profoundly handicapped child who can be served In a special 
school for the"ervtire day; Level VI includes the profoundly handicapped child 
who can be served In a residential setting on a -a^i-hour personal basis. In 
District C.3 each elementary school can provide Level 1, Level II and Level III 
services (regular classrooms and resource rooms), many of the schools also pro- 
vide Level IV service (self-contained or modified self-contained) depending upon 
the local need In the area the school building serves. Secondary schools provide 
the same types of services. Two elementary schools have special education pre- 
school programs apd serve chl Idren Identified through the chlldfind (out-of- 
school) referral process. The pre-school program was expanded for the 1978-79 
school year because of chlldfind activities; previously there was only one pre- 
school program. There is one special education school which provideb all Level V 
service for students, aged 3-20, within the district who cannot be maintained In 
the regular school facility. 

C. STUDENTS SERVED 

District C.3 had approximatley 12,500 pupils enrolled in grades K-12 
Including pre-school and special education, during the 1978-79 school year. Of 
this total, about 1,100 children were identified as in need of some type of special 
education service according to the State department Information reporting system. 
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Fifteen of the 18 elementary schools served about 135 Levfil IV pupils |n 
modified self-contained rooms.. The four middle schools served about 140 Level 
|<f pupils and the three high schools seryed about 75 Level IV pupils, Special , 
schools had an enrollment of 157 pupils. The remainder of the special education 
pupils were served In the pre-school, program, in regular classrooms, and |n 
the resource rooms. 

D. PRIORITIES 

During the 1977-78 school year the special education priorities within the 
district were 1) development of lEP's and related procedures; 2). parental 
Involvement, (I.e., due process); and 3) delivery of special education Instruc- 
tional services. At the beginning of the school year, activities associated 
.^ilth the task of developing lEPs and Involving parents In their children's 
education consumed the most resources. The development of handbooks, guides, 
orientation workshops^ and lEPs were key activities. As the year progressed, 
the emphasis shifted toward the delivery of Instructional services to special 
education pupils. Of secondary Importance were activities to orient special 
education administrators and supervisors to the law and Its related requirements. 
This effort was accomplished through a series of workshops co-sponsored by the 
SEA and the special education office within the district. 

Chlldfind and evaluation activities were assigned a high priority. In 
the area of chlldfind (out-of-school referrals), one full-time staff member 
was devoted exclusively to this task with existing support personnel aiding In 
diagnostic activities. Evaluation actlvltits received special attention In the 
district's efforts at Implementing P.L. 9^-142 requirements, because most of 
the previously Identified special education pup-ils had to be reassessed to 
determine whether placements were correct and to assure development of the inost 
appropriate lEP for each child. Considerable strain wps placed Qpon evaluators 
and backlogs developed as many of the old psychological assessments had to be 
redone because they were not current. As district administrators gained exper- 
ience, In the various implementation requirements of P.L. 9^-1^2, procedures were 
modlfl^ed and rewritten for eventual inclusion in the Special Education Administra- 
tive Handbook . 

DuVing the 1978-79 school year the special education priorities shifted to 
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I) Implementation of procedures developed the previous year; 2) providing 
assistance In the development of lEP's; and 3) conducting In-servlces for both' 
regular and sp>3clal education teachers. Emphasis upon Implementation of 
procedures required administrators, counselors, and special education teachers 
to utilize the Special Education Administrative H andbook distributed at the 
beginning of the school year. This Included procedures and required forms 
for referral, assessment, ERD, lEP's placement, 60-clay and annual revlews^^ and 
due process relative to parents' rights. Assistance in lEP development focused 
upon procedures and form's, the role of the special education teacher In preparjjig 
lEP's, development of suitable supplementary service for Level 1 placements In 
the regular classroom, monitoring pupil progress, determining when a pupil is 
ready for re-evaluat ion, and updating/modifying the lEP, In-service activities 
fdcused upon the development of strategies and techn Iques^^ for diagnostic/pre- 
sprlptive Instruction with emphasis upon formal' and informal assessment, pres- 
cription development for lEP's, and methods and materials for Instruction, 
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III, IMPLEMENTATION PROCESSES 



A. SPECIFIC CONSEQUE^ £S ' 

• t . • * 

Most of the consequences Identified through analysis of the interview 
data relate to Individual assurantes as provided by P.L. ^k'\kl. In this \. 
report section, the procesf^descrlptlon Is. provided for each assurance examined 
In the study. Specific consequences are presented at the end of each assurance 
process description. 

1. Chlldfind 

a) Chlldfind Process 

Chlldfind efforts, resulting from the law, focus upon .Identifying (a) pc^e- 
school children; (b) children In families who have just moved' Into the district; 
and (c) chM>jlren already In school but whose special education needs were Inappro- 
priately served. Pre-school chlldfind activities included dlsl^rlbution .of • 
brochures , ^newspaper and radio advertisements, and presentations to local civic 
groups and parent organizations. Chlldfind staff contacted the health department, 
the social services agency, and other related groups to Inform-t^em of t-Se need 
'for notification when famlllties with handicapped children whr have just moved 
Into thf district came to them for assistance. ChlJdfInd efforts to identify 
chl Idrer^.al ready In-school and In need of special education services Included 
reassessment of all pupils currently In the special education program. 

Administrative procedures were developed during the 19'77''78. school year for 
chlldfind referrals. Parents and neighbors responding to local advertising could 
call a 2^-hpur "hotline" number and leave information on a recording machine. 
Once an out-of-school contact is made the chlldfind person conducts an initial 
home visit to complete a developmental history and parental checklist and to 
obtain parent permission for the release of any available medical and/or school 
records. A second home visit is then'made by the diagnostic/prescriptive person 
(DPP) t^^valuate the child's speech/language skills, motor skills, and personal/ 

social development. 

Within the school system there are two opportunities for identifying, 
children at an early age with handicapping conditions.' The first is the 
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kindergarten round-up; whPch has been In operation for the past four years, 
families with children who will be entering kindergarten In the fall are 
encouraged to visit special centers set up around the county during the summer. 
.This Is a scrs-enlng for handicapping conditions which focuses upon .visual, 
hearing, motpr, and speech. It Is an Interagency cooperative activity between 
theliealth department and the schoS'l district. Children Identified to be in 
need of special education can begin receiving service within the first few 
weeks of school . ■ 

The second screening opportunl ty for children already in kindergarten and 
flrs°t grade "Is cal led the Early Identification Program (EIP). EIP screening 
determines deficiencies In one of five areas: Sensory Perception, Cognition, 
Affective, Psychomotor Development, and Language Development. If the results 
of screening reveal a deficiency In one or more of these five areas, the child 
will be' scheduled for the building Evaluation, Review, and Dismissal (ERD) 
committee which decides If special education services are needed and determines 
event' ^1 placement. Referrals above first grade are accomplished by regular 
classroom teachers completing a standard form which includes information about 
the pupil's behavior and academic performance which is also reviewed by an 
ERD committee. , . . ^ 

Prior to P»L» S'^-I^Z, the building principal and classroom teacher reviewed 
the information available for a particular pupil who was in need of additional 
service. Pupils in elementary and middle schools were usually placed directly 
Into resource rooms for deficiencies In reading, math, speech, and mild, emo- 
tional problems* High school students were usually referred to the guidance 
counselor who then arranged a meeting with building personnel for d i rec t ass 1 gn- 
ment^ to a resource room teacher or a speech therapist. A requirement for a more 
structured learning environment resulted in a referral to special education. 

b) Childfind Consequences 

There were three consequences identified in District C.3 which relate to 
the childfind process: 

( 1 ) Childfind puts additional burdon on the building 

admi nist rater wh I ch restricts his attention to other duties . 
All building principals and assistant principals interviewed acknowledged 
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the increased amount of tine they must now spend on special education matters. 
Rough estimates indicated that t,n the past, these principals spent no more 
than 5^8^ of their time on all special education administrative duties In thesr 
rcspectlv^ buildings. There was little paperwork, many referrals were gener- 
ally given remedial Instruction rather than becoming candidates for special 
education services, and the central office speical education staff completed 
most of the processing work. Principals currently estimate anywhere from 
20-35% of their time is now devoted to the new special education requirements. 
Chlldflnd alone accounts for a great deal of this increased effort because the 
bulldjng principal become the key person in charge of every new referral and 
each change-of-servic6 request. Now referrals require the organization of a 
confidential folder which is the responsibility of the principal. All available 
Information about the child goes Into the folder for later presentation to the 
placement committee by the pri.ncipal. Letters to parents are prepared informing 
then of the referral; they are also informed of their rights. Both of these 
actions evoke parent queries which are handled by the principal. Mainy princi- 
pals meet informally with regular and special education teachers to determine • 
if special education is a viable option or the situation is one requiring only 
a change in classroom management techniques. Principals gain needed time for 
special education process iQg ' by reducing the amount of time they spend observing 
teachers, holding fewer, curriculum pi anni ng meetings, and spending less time 
preparing for in-service they must periodically provide their teachers. None 
bf the principals Interviewed believed they would ever be able to return to the 
work schedule they experienced prior to the implementation of the new process i ng 
procedures . 

(2) Child who Is slow learner complicates referral 
procedures for special education . 
Teachers, who have been making special education referrals since the 
1977-78' school year, have discovered that the slow learner exhibits many of the 
traits which they have received in-service about as being characteristic of 
the child who Is in need of special education services. These include below 
average I.Q. score, discrepancy between achievement and perceived ability, dis- 
crepancy between behavior and academic f unct 1 on i rjg , and the effect of environ- 
mental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. The slow learner is many times 
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considered In need of special education service and Is referred by the classroom 
teacher. District administrators and building principals do not discourage 
this situation as they real tze teachers have not been trained to recognize the 
differing characteristics. There Is also the possibility that d pupil actually 
In need of special education service could be overlooked If teachers were told 
not to refer slow learners. State and Federal regulations for certifying 
learning disabilities prohibit a pupil from receiving special education services 
If, for. example, a severe discrepancy between ability and achievement is primarily 
the result of environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage. In some instances 
pupils with minor acticulation problem? wou^J have to be referred for special 
education services because speech therapy now comes un.der the mandate of the new 
law and must be processed as special education, Tfjls referral problem was 
expressed by many of the teachers interviewed. They also expressed concern 
about their inability to handle the situation and their embarrassment at having 
a referral denied because the child was found to be a slow learner. 

(3) Complexity of referral process causes some 
teachers to avoid making referrals . 
When new .eferral procedures -were first Implemented during the 1977'"78 
school, year, backlogs Increased the amount of time necessary to place a pupil 
In the special education program. Unfamiliar procedures, lack of experience 
with new evaluation Instruments, and additional forms In the referral/evaluation 
process further delayed placemfent — up to four months In some instances. It 
became evident to all teachers that the new referral/evaluat ion/placemeht require- 
ments were going to take longer than the average of A-10 days experienced in the 
past. Gaining experience with the new requirements, some teachers became 
frustrated with the process and developed an attitude that It was not worth all 
the effort. Pupils, whom these teachers thought needed to be in special education 
were not able to receive services In an expedient manner. Since many referrals 
were made well into the school year the pupils sometimes did not receive service 
until they were promoted^ I nto another classroom. Teachers did not experience 
the completion of something they had initiated. Comments obtained during inter- 
views conducted early in the 1978-79 school year revealed that both regular and 
special education teachers in some buildings were holding^off making referrals. 
They were w-^lting to observe if the referral process was going to work any more 
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efficiently before they became involved In it again. Pupils In serious need 
of special education services were referred^ Mildly handicapped snd moderately 
handicapped pupils who were somewhat successful In their regular classroom 
were the ones whose referrals were held back* It is not known how extensive 
this practice was or whether It occurred in all l8 elementary buildings; It 
was a point of discussion In two of the elementary schools where Interviews' 
were conducted In ISyS^-yS. 

2* Evaluation 

a) Evaluation Process 

When an out-of-school child has been Identified through childfind, a 
resource specialist from the special education central office will go Into the 
home to administer tests to determine the child's functioning level In speech/ 
language skills, motor skills, and personal/social development. If these test 
results Indicate that a child may need to be placed In a more restrictive environ- 
ment ^han in a resource room, a psychological evaluation may be requested 
depending upon whether the child is considered to be mentally retarded or emo- 
tionally disturbed. If a referral Is made within the school building, parents 
are notified of the referral and the reasons for the referral. Parent consent 
is obtained to conduct an educational evaluation to determine the severity of 
the suspected disability and to'determine whether or not the child is in need 
of special education services. Parent permission Is also obtained at this time 
for the release of any other school or medical records which may be helpful In 
assessing the -^hild's needs. The assessments, along with any documented teacher 
observat i ons » are made available to the building ERD committee so they can 
determine the type of disability the child has and make an appropriate placement 
recommendation. The building principal is responsible for preparing the confi- 
dential file for each referral to be screened by the ERD committee. The file 
must include an individually administered educational evaluation consisting of 
reading, mathematics, spelling, written and oral language, and perceptual motor 
'functioning, as appropriate. These tests can be administered by the regular 
or special education teacher. Psychological evaluations are limited to pupils 
who may be mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, but ore not conducted 
until after a preliminary ERD committee screening of the child^s file to determine 
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if a psychological evaluation is necessary. 

Prior to the law, pupils referred to special education were administered 

a psychological evaluation, if they required service more restrictive than 

available In a resource setting. All requests for psychological examinations 

were honored in the past, regardless of actual need> If It was felt hy 

building staff that a more restrictive service was needed. Due to the large 

number of requests for psychological evaluations, and the availability of 

« 

only three psychologists to do these evaluations, there was a lag time of three 
to six months from when a psychological evaluation was requested and the 
time It was administered. Central office special education administrators 
changed the procedure near the end of the igyy-yS school year to reduce the 
backlog of requests for psychologlcals. The new procedure requires the 
building-level ERD committees to request a psychological evaluation only if 
the child is believed to be mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed. A 
psychologist will attend the ERD meeting to help the committee make these 
decisions if so requested. This procedure has greatly reduced evaluation 
backlogs and allowed the psychologists to regain some time for counseling and 
related activities. 

b) Evaluation Consequence 

The main evalution consequence J dent I fled In district C.3 Is described 
below: 

Psychologists spend more of their time conducting psychological 
evaluations and attending meetings than the y did in the past> 
Although backlogs for psychological testing occurred to some degree In 
the past. It was the new requirements of P.L. 9^1-1^2 which created additional 
problems In this area. Many pupils now needed an update of their previous 
psychological exanlnatlon and emphasis was placed on accuracy of supporting 
documentation. Backlogs for psychological testing were as long as six months 
In sonxi cases. The three psychologists were scheduling these tests almost on 
a full-time basis. Modifications made to the evaluation process near the end 
of the school year reduced the requrement for psychological evaluations to 
only those pupils characterized as mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed. 
However, the decision to conduct psychologists, even in these situations, 
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generally required the concurrence of a psychologist at a pre-placeme^nt meeting. 
In the early part of the 1978*79 school year the number of pupils being 
referred for psychological evaluations was conside^rably lower than the previous 
year. However, the number was still high enough so that the psychologists 
had to schedule a large amount of their time for this type of testing. Psychol- 
ogists and district administrators believe that In the next year or two the 
number of referrals needing psychologlcals will be considerably reduced, especi- 
ally after building-level evaluation teams become more familiar with finer 
points of the law and experienced In Identifying those referrals who should 
receive a psychological evaluation. The psychologists are assisting building- 
level teams by attending local evaluation meetings and helping team members 
Interpret available data on Individual pupils. It should be noted that these 
psychologists are part of pupil services and not paid out of any special edu^ 
cation funds. 

3. Placement 

a) Placement Process 

If a referral Is processed through chMdfInd by the childfind specialist, 
a special education ERD committee composed of the childfind person, the resource 
specialist, and the Supervisor of Special Education reviews all the available 
Information and recommends either placement In special education, or If neces- 
sary, additional testing. 

If a referral comes from a regular classroom teacher or from the EIP, a 
school-based ERD committee will meet to review the information and make a recom- 
mendation. The school -'based ERO Is normally composed of the school principal, 
the referring teacher, the special education teacher, a representative from central 
office (on occasion), and any other school personnel who may have relevant 
Information about the student. The school-based ERD may recommend that: (l) 
the students does not need special education services; (2) the student should be 
placed for part of the day in a resource room, be given speech therapy or be 
given home teaching if the need for home teaching is a result of a physical 
disability; or (3) a more structured learning environment Is required to meet 
the needs of the student and/or that home teaching Is needed as a result of an 
emotional disturbance. If the latter recommendation Is made the county-level ERD 
coirmittee must approve It. In 1977-78 the county~level ERD committee was composed 
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of the Assistant Supervisor of Special Education, a school psychologist, a 
pupil personnel worker, and a member of the school -based ERD committee from 
which the student was referred. If the child was Identified and referred 
through chlldflnd, the chlldflnd person or the resource special Ist'would also 
be In attendance. Except In cases of an obvious handicapping condition such 
as blindness or deafness, a psychological evaluation is requested before the 
county ERDC will make Its placement recomnfendati on . The final placement 
decision is made by the Office of Special Education. The county ERDC only has 
authority to make placement recommendati ons , not placement decisions.^ 

While parents are informed of the ERD meeting, they are not formally 
Invited and few attend. Once the placement recommendation is finalized, 
parents are informed of the recommendation and may appeal the decision If dis- 
satisfied. Most parents rely heavily on the school officials to mc^ke the 
appropriate decision. Few parents are reported to ha'-, made any significant 
contributions in deciding where their child should be placed and none have Ini- 
tiate' any type of appeal. 

State guidelines limit the number of pupils which can be served by a 
single teacher In a special education setting. The addition of an aide allows 
a slight Increase In the number of pupils permitted. This poses a problem 
for new placements in resource and modified self-contained because ol'ten a 
building will have filled these settings to capacity. The new placements must 
eltherbe bussed to a different school with available pupil spaces oc be tempo- 
rarily placed In a lower level -of-servlce In their own building. State guide- 
lines, relative to the special education process timeline, allow some leeway 
In the number of calendar days before placement must be implemented, this eases 
what would otherwise be a waitlisting situation. 

Administrators and teachers inttrvlewed at different levels acknowledged 
that the new requirements Implemenud by the district for special education 
require more time to process a pupil Into a particular setting. The 1978~79 
school year was the first year the new procedures have been implemented in their 
entirety. The delays experienced by teachers during the developmental process 
In 1977-78 have caused some to believe the current effort, necessary to obtain 
special education services for pupils, may not be worth pursuing since it may 
take up to three months to place a pupil per State guidelines. 
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A final problem In the area of placement concerns the severely and pro- 
foundly handicapped pupils who need Institutional care. Because this Is a 
nonpublic tuition placement, It must be approved at the State department level. 
The office of the Assistant State Superintendent for Special Education reviews 
all school district requests for nonpublic placement. Prior to P.L. 
the district recommendation for a particular placement was almost always 
approved unless It was obvious that some aspect of the recommendation was in 
error. As a result of the law, the State now reviews every nonpublic placement 
recommendation In great detail. State department officials jienerally deny out- 
of-state placements except In exceptional situations, discourage out-of-dlstrlct 
placements, and- emphas Ize to local administrators the need to place severely 
and profourldly handicapped pupils In the district's special education center 
rather than In an Institution. Many parents pursue the appeals process at the 
State level, becuase they "want the best special education setting for their 
child." School officials often support parents in their appeals when they 
do not feel that a particular child can be adequately served by an Institution 
within the district or by the special education center. The result of this 
effort by the St^te has been to return more nonpublic placements to the school 
district. 

b) Placement Consequences 

The four consequences identified in District C.3 related to placement 
Include the following: 

(1) Requirements necessary to meet the law are delaying 
spfecial education placements * 

Many of the persons Interviewed commented that the new procedural require- 
ments Increase the amount of time it takes to placu a pupil In a special education 
setting. In the past, some referrals were able toj^egin receiving service in 
just a few days, although the average time required to process a. pupil was 
about six to ten days. During the 1978-79 school year, a pupil could begin 
receiving service in anywhere from two weeks to three months, because of new 
procedural requirements. State guidelines for placement require the ERD 
committee meeting to be held within 30 calendar days after evaluation has been 
completed. Placement decisions are made at this time and a special education 
teacher appointed to assist the committee responsible for developing the lEP. 
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The guidelines require the lEP to be completed within an additional 30 calendar 
days and Implemented within another 30-day period. District guidelines 
ceiqui re. parent ^jjproval of the lEP which also signifies parent approval of the 
placement, iferrbe, the final placement can occur as long as three months after 
pupil evaluation has been completed. This district-wide policy affects placements 
at all grade levels. One advantage of following the State department guideline^ , 
ts the reduction of baclclogs and elimination of pupil waitlisting for placement. 
The 60-day period provides district administrators with an opportunity to 
review aval lable -pupi 1 service needs, reschedule special education classes to 
accommodate more pupils, implement new special education classes when exlstirivj 
ones become filled, and otherwise respond to pupil placement needs within a 
reasonable period *of time. 

: (2) , Appropriate placement may be delayed when available 
service positions are filled . 
The Increased number of new referrals, and updating of earlier placements 
beginning in the 1977-78 ^cnool year, quickly filled available pupil positions 
for special education services. Additional Instructional staff have been added 
each year to l<eep pace with the Increase In service offerings but new referrals, 
especially from out-of-school childfind, are somewhat unpredictable and have 
been difficult. to plan for. Two of the elementary schools visited earlyo in . 
the 1978-79 school year were utilizing less restrictive placements for new - 
referrals, when the appropriately Identified service positions were filled. For 
example, a pupil needing up to three hours of resource room help er day would 
he assigned one hour per day until addit^lonal staff could be obtained, or 
special education pupils already receiving this level of servjce were found to 
no longer need special education help. This less restrictive placement would 
allow new referrals to Immedi ately begin receiving some service, especially 
after the 60-day period for placement had been exhausted. School building staff 
also felt this provided an excellent opportunity to get to know further the 
newly referred pupil so that when the needed level -of-servi ce became available 
a more accurate lEP could be quickly prepared. 

(3) Special Education pqjpils are bussed to other schools 

when placement positions in their own community are filled . 
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The district's need to provide appropriate special education placements 
could not always be satisfied by^uslng a less restrictive service for an interim 
period. An increase lathe number of pupils needing modified sel f--contal ned 
service, for example, could not be accommodated by additional staff If the 
building is already being utilized to capacity (no additional classroom avail- 
able). A current solution to this problem has been to bus special education 
pupils to another school bul Idlng where additional staff and classroom space 
Is availabie* Some elementary schools have additional special education pupils 
bussed In daily because they have the needed space and/or , aval lable service. 

{k) Special education teachers are bein^ assigned more 
pupils in the past . 

Special education teachers responsible for modified self-contained classrooms 
indicated they had about 10-12 pupils in their room durijx^ the ISyy'-yS school 
year. During the 1978-79 school year,^ some now have about 15 pupils. The State 
department has published guidelines for the number of special education pupils 
per tc cher (addition of an aide raises the figure) depending upon the type of 
— service being provided in the classroom. This figure Is 12 pupils without an 
\- aide for the self-contained setting. District special education teachers Inter- 
viewed were critical about this Increase In their workload and' expressed the 
... r>eed for aides If class size Is to Increase. Utilizing the state department 
figure as an average for the district allows administrators to reduce the 
amount of bussing of special education pupMs although It does, admittedly, 
Increase teacher-pupil ratios In areas with high concentrations of special 
education pup! Is • 

Least Rest r i ct i ve^ Envi ronment (LRE) 

a) LRE Process 

The least restrictive environment (LRE) options available in the district 
are modeled after State guidelines distributed in the fall of 1977. They 
emphasize 'Mevels-qf-scrvice" rather than specific handicapping conditions. 
Mildly handicapped pupils remain*with their regular teacher (level I service). 
Moderately handicapped pupils leave their regular classroom from 1-3 hours per 
day to receive additional help In the resource room setting (Levels II & III 
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service)* Severely handicapped are served in a modified self-contained room, 
where they receive most of their education program (Level IV service). Pro- 
foundly handicapped pupils are served In \ special center (Level V service) 
which was, built prior to the law. PupMi are bussed to this center and remain 
for the entire school day. Severely and profoundly handicapped pupils who 
need 2^*'hour care are placed In a residential center (Level Vl service). These 
are usually private Institutions located within or outside the county; some 
are located out-of-state. 

During the 1977*78 school year, regular classroom teachers earmarked to 
receive mildly handicapped pupils voiced concern they 1 aci<ed sufficient training 
to adequately Implement lEP requirements In their classrooms. They were equally 
concerned about lack of flexibility built Into the lEP and the legal responsi- 
bility that went with its Implementation. This attitude changed somewhat during 
t^e 1978-79 school year as they gained experience in working with the lEP and 
rec^slved help from the special education teachers. However> most regular 
teacnters still express the need for additional training in special education, 
in ordei^ to be more 'esponslve to Individual pupil n^eds. 

The \node rate ly handicapped pupils are also felt, by many regular teachers, 
to create problems. Everi though these students receive their special education 
service In a resource room setting, the regular teacher must schedule daily 
instructional activities so that the pupil does not miss the needed additional 
subject matter exposure. For example, the moderately handicapped pupil who . 
receives resource room help for a language problem should also be back in the 
regular classroom when language instruction is provided there. This Is diffi- 
cult for regular teachers to schedule with many moderately handicapped pupils 
in their classroom* It Is not unusual for some pupils to miss this exposure in 
the regular classroom. 

The modified self-contained classroom teachers attempt to provide a less 
restrictive enrvlronmcnt by having special education pupils take their lunch In 
the school cafeteria with the regular pupils, by scheduling the self-contained 
pupils into regular gym classes, and also by having these pupils attend music 
and art classes with regular pupils. Prior to the law, self-contained pupils 
'spent the entire day with their Immediate peer group and mingled very little 
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with the regular classroom pupils in the building. 

In the 1977-78 and 1978-79 school years the district added many resource 
and modlfletl sel f-cocj ta I ned^ classrooms so that almost jail school ljuildings ^ 
could offer special education at this level of service. The newly developed 
Special Education Administrative Handbook defines mat nstreami ng as a continuum 
of services which "•..provide the most appropriate education for each student 
In the least restrictive environment (In other words, participating In the 
regular program as much as possible)."* 

b) LRE Consequences 

There are three consequences In DlstrlctrC.3 related to least restrictive 
environment: . 

(1) Special education pupils In regular classrooms require 
more structured setting . 

Regular classroom teachers who now have mildly handicapped pupils all day 
and/or moderately handicapped pupils for part of the day have found the need to 
modify many of their classroom management and Instructional techniques. They 
have discovered that special education pupils usually need more attention; they 
usually require more detailed directions relative to their classwork; and man9 
are not at all comfortable In an open-space setting. In addition, Instruction 
must he organized so that pupils, going to resource rooms from 1^3 hours will not 
miss participation In the same topics for which they are receiving special 
education services. The mildly handicapped pupils who have lEPs, which must 
be administered by the regular classroom teacher, create an additional concern: 
how much flexibility can the teacher incorporate into the lEP regimen before the 
law Is violated? Those teachers who have used ability-grouping techniques in 
the past find it jeasler to accommodate the special education pupils assigned to 
them. Some must provide more structure to their classroom overall in order to 
effectively hold the special education puplTs attention. Almost all regular 
classroom teachers who now have special education pupils in their classrooms are 
seeking advice and guidance from the special education staff in their buildigj 

(2) Regjjlar classroom teachers recognize the need for 
in-service training to help them work more effectively 
with speci al educat i on piipi 1 s > 
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Regular teachers Interviewed early In the 1977-78 school year had yet to 
Implement UPs or, In most cases, had not yet had special education pupils 
assigned to their classrooms. They exhibited much anxiety, were quick to point 
-QUt...they. had ,00 Idea what to expect, and were not trained to work with, special 
education puptls. Many voiced the concern they did not want "mal nst reamed" 
special education pupils In their classrooms. District officials eased their 
concern by cautiously placing special education pupils In reigular classrooms; 
first with those teachers who felt they could handle the siruatlon, and then 
with the remaining teachers who by then had heard through word-of-mouth that 
the experience really wasn't so terrible. Before t'le Initial turmoil settled 
down, regular teachers really did not know If they could teach special educatlpn 
pupils. When they found out they could, their concer?is then focused upon the 
need for help In obtaining additional skills. District officials here responded . 
by holding In-servlce programs cfn special education topics "and otherwise at- 
tempting to respond tq, the needs expressed by the regular classroom teachers. , 
(3) Special education pupils* In reg^ular classrooms 
receive report cards Identical to other pupils . 

District policy requires special education pupils to receive th6 same 
report card as regular pupils. The regular classroom teracher must complete the 
report cards, even though the special educat^o^ pupj 1 may spend up to three 
hours per day in a, resource room. Many teachers Interviewed exp^ressed concern 
that such reporting Is not an accurate Indicator of the special education pupil's 
true ability level. In additlori, teachers must obtain a grading report from the 
special education teacher and somehow incorporate this Into the standard report 
card format. There Is considerable cooperatleffi In this matter between regular 
and special education teachers. Their attenpts to work out a solution which 
would be helpful , whi le, at the same time, no( stigmatize the pupil, has resulted 
In the development cf a report card for elementary level special education pupils 
This was first introduced in 1978-79 and will be implemented in the secondary • 

schools in 1979-80. . ^ 

o 
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5', Individualized Education Plan (lEP) 

a) lEP Process - . ^ 

An Individualized Education Prog^r^lm (lEP) Is written for the spetlal 
education pupil aft^er^he placement decision* This Is usually dona by an 
assigned special education teacher who was In a.ttendance. at the E-RD committee 
meeting. The lEP can also be written by the special education resource person 
from the central office although this Is not usual ly the casei The special 
education teacher preparing the lEP will review the pupil 's confident lal 
folder, notes from the ERO meeting, and any additional Information available 
about the specific type(s) of service needed. The special education teacher 
confers next with the regular education teacher (s) , who may rnstruct the pupil 
in the mainstream setting, to review classroom procedures and identify chose 
'which can be incorporated into the lEP regimen. 

The lEP Is prepared using a serte^ of formats which Identify the pupil's 

<^ ' • ' 

referral history,- present functioning levels, and the specific educational plan. 

The lEP Is usually prepared InV*draft" form for later review and approval by 

the parent. It Includes short-term objectives; specific procedures, techniques, 

amd. materials} special education and related services; and the person (s) respoYi- 

slfele. The instructional plan is then reviewed with the paren^ who can approve 

the plan or recommend changes in. all or selected parts of it. The parent's 

signature on the lEP package signifies approval and consent for the recommended 

placement. It Is not customary to place the pupil In any type of special 

* 

education service until parental approval has been obtained. 

Administrative procedures' require a review and reevaluation after 60 days 
for all new referrals. Pupils already In the special education program receive 
an annual evaluation each spring to determine whether the placement and related 
lEP are still appropriate. The pupil can be evaluated sooner upon the recom- 
mendation of the special education teacher that a ch/ange in service may be 
In order or that the child is ready to return the regular education program. 
Administrative procedures also include a processing timeline from Initial 
screening to implementation of the lEP. The lEP must be written within 30 
calendar days after the ERD committee approves placement and must be Implemente d 
Within 30 days after this approval. The need to waitlist pupils for placement 

loO 
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is reduced considerably because the lEP does not have to be implemented until 
60 days after the placement decision. This allow^ time to reorder teacher 
schedules, reconsider placements which seem i nappr^^opr iate , or add another class 
section to an exist in service offering to accohimoldate additional [iupils in a 
special education program setting which is al ready- ful 1 . 

Prior to the implementation of lEPs, the, district utilized an Educational 
Management Plan (EMP) which was promoted in an earlier pilot program by the 
State Department of Education in 197^. This plan was less detailed than the 
lEP, could be developed after the pupil began receiving service, and did not have 
to be updated on a yearly basis. it provided for the special ecucation teacher 
to record the instruction being offered the pupil and to note changes in the 
Instructional practices as the child's program was changed or modified. It was 
applied In four curriculum areas (i.e., communications skills, numerical skills, 
career/vocational skills, and social/emot ional skills). The special education"" 
teacher reported objectives in one column and, in the second column, the date 
the objective was achieved and the method of evaluation. A copy of the EMP was 
mailed to parents within 30 days after placement In the special education program. 
•The EMP format was revised to accommodate the new requirements of! the lEP, in- 
cluding the addition of the following types of information: amount of time 
pupil Is In a particular Instructional setting, performance level of instructional 
program, long-range goals, short-term obejctives, evaluation techniques, and 
time references. Teachers still refer to the EMP but the name has been offi- 
cially dropped and the terin lEP is now used at all levels of administration and 
instructiol^. 

Central office administrators believe that parents like the lEP concept. 
It is evident that teachers were more receptive to I EPs in 1978-79 compared to 
1977~78, because of the experience they had in both writing and implementing 
them. However, the teachers and administrators Interviewed were quick to point 
out that the lEP was also a major contributor to the additional workload and 
Increased effort necessary to meet full implementation. Parent involvement in 
writing lEPs has proved time-consuming and generally unproductive; most parents 
are unfamiliar with Instructional program details and particular service areas 
that would benefit thei r chi Idren. A significant number of parents had to be 
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visited at their homes in order to have them review and approve their child's 
lEP. Another problem which occurred with lEPs was that in 1978-79 (their 
second year of existence), pupils moved from elementary schools to middle 
schools with their lEP. Most middle school teachers did not find the lEP 
helpful, since it was written for an elementary school setting; many had to be 
rewritten. 

Special education teachers interviewed indicated they are somewhat unsure 
of the legal Impl ications. associated with the lEP and whether they would be 
held responsible If it was shqwn not to be totally appropriate for a particular 
child. However, they also said that, once the lEP had been written and approved 
•by the parent, it should not be changed. This was particularly evident in one 
elementary school where the special education teacher was willing to share 
instructional materials with other teachers but would not recommend them for 
a particular pupil because it was believed that a new lEP would need to be written. 
It was also apparent to special education teachers that the lEP has changed the 
type teaching in some of the regular classrooms. Teachers with malnstreamed 
pupils found they could more easily accommodate special needs if they were using 
ability grouping or emphasizing an individual type of instruction. Regular 
.classroom teachers who utilized rather strict regimens were having difficulty 
scheduling their instructional time to accommodate malnstreamed pupils who 
go to a resource room for additional instruction. All teachers were not certain 
as to how much they could vary from tl^e lEP without violating the law. Most 
agree that experience, and some assistance from centrdi office, will reveal the 
amount of strict adherence which should be afforded the lEP as written. 

b) lEP Consqquences 

There are four consequences related to the lEP In District C.3: 

(1 ) Special education teachers utilize a "proposed" lEP 
for, parents to review, modify, and approve . 
During the 1977-78 school year, when the lEP concept was first Implemented, 
parents were requested to come to the school building and work with the special 
education teacher in the development of an lEP specifically for their child. 
Teachers interviev/ed said it soon became evident that most parents did not know 
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or understand the procedures and techniques most suitable for their child, 
many did not care, and sonie parents felt It was too time-consuming and quickly 
lost Interest. Conferring with parents In the development of the lEP took a 
considerable amount of time; some conferences lasted as long as half of a school 
day. To expedite this part of the placement process, district officials worked 
out a procedure. with special education teachers whereby a "proposed" lEP would 
be prepared prior to the necessary parent lEP conference. During the meeting 
parents would be asked to review and comment on the proposed lEP, suggest changes 
or modifications to the lEP If they so desired, and then sign the lEP document 
Indicating approval of both the lEP and the placement. This procedure was 
Implemented during the 1978-79 school year with excellent response from special 
education teachers. They have said that the proposed lEP provides a focus for 
the parent meeting, gives specific Information to parents who want to be informed 
about their child's program, and reduces the amount of time necessary to finalize 
the lEP and obtain parent approval. It greatly expedites the required lEP 
development effort. 

(2) Teachers believe lEPs limit classroom spontaneity 
and f 1 ex I b 1 1 i ty . 

The lEP requires development of instructional program statements for a 
particular pupil to a Jevel of detail which teachers have not previously ex- 
perienced in special education. These statements identify goals and objectives, 
specific procedures and techniques, 1 nst ruct i onaT mater i al s , amount of time 
for each instructional area, and the evaluation criteria by which progress will 
be determined. Special education teachers have commented on the fact that, 
after they begin working with a particular pupil, they quite often feel It would 
be appropriate to add or subtract material based upon their experience with the 
child. This does not happen, however, because it Is felt^that any variation 
from the lEP, as originally written, would require parent approval. Therefore, 
the lEP is followed as closely as possible with little variation from the pre- 
scribed program. Teachers, who, in the past, have had a "free whclling" type of 
classroom> must now focus upon structure and individualization for the special 
education pupil. Also, It Is somewhat troublesome to schdule daily activities for 
the pupils who must periodically leave for resource room instruction. 
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pupils leave for resource room help at different times throughout the entire 
day. Spontaneity and flexibility of the teacher to vary the Instructional 
program are greatly Influenced by the number and nature of the special edu- 
cation pupils being served. 

(3) Special education teachers have difficulty preparing 
lEPs for pupils they do not know . 

Teachers were first required to write !EPs during the l?77-78 school year. 
They were already familiar with the pupils, had attended ERD committee meetings, 
and Icnew the available service options in their building. The 1978-79 school 
year provided an additional experience with lEPs which was somewhat unexpected. 
Pupils would be moving from elementary schools into middle/junior high 
schools with their lEP (the annual evaluation in the spring required that the 
lEP be updated for the start of the subsequent school year) . Many middle school 
teachers could not Implement the lEP as written by the elementary school teachers 
for several reasons: the lEP was not compatible with service available In the 
middle school, the materials referenced were not used at the middle school 
level, background Information contained on the lEP did not Include enough 
detail. Teachers receiving pupils from other buildings found they had to re- 
write lEPs to fit their own service offering and to be responsive to what was 
actually contained in the lEP. The effort to rewrite lEPs further requir d 
detailed breakdown on pupil test scores so that teachers of math, for example, 
would know on what specific area to focus the extra exposure. Subtest s-cores 
were not Included on the original lEPs and necessitated middle school teachers 
contacting the feeder school for th I s' i nformat i on . There was little or no delay 
In pupils receiving service, even though the rewritten lEPs required parent 
approval again. This problem, with lEPs not being compatible with middle school 
special education service offerings, was limited to certai n. feeder schools in 
the district. When this became apparent, some of the middle school teachers 
discussed the problems they were having with elementary school staff In order 
to improve future lEP writing efforts for transition pupils. 

District officials revised lEP procedures in the middle of the 1978-79 
school year to present this problem from occurring in the future. The sending 
school is now responsible for completing only part of the lEP (i.e., academic 
progress, 1 ong-term object i ves , and functioning level). The receiving school 
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must complete the short-term objectives and evaluative criteria within a 
specified period after the pupil starts the new school year. The sending 
school Is responsible for obtaining parent approval of the new lEP which has a 
^statement describing the receiving school's responsibility. Parents may sign 
the lEP in the fall after the receiving school has completed its part of the 
^4BP, If they prefer. 

W lEP developmental requirements increases teacher 
workload . 

Special education teachers have been assigned the responsibility for 
preparing lEPsj this has increased their workload a number of ways. They 
must assist i'n compiling referral information prior to the ERD meeting, they 
must attend the ERD meeting for the referrals which have been assigned them, 
they must develop the lEP if the ERD committee recommends placement, they 
must conrer with regular classroom teachers who have or will have mainstreamed 
pupils, they must attend ERD meetings when a special education pupil Is referred 
for a ervice change or to be returned to the regular education program, and 
they must meet with parents to review, modify, and finalize each Individual 
lEP. Experience gained during 1977-78 and increased familiarity with the 
processes Involved, has reduced the typical lEP preparation time from six hours 
to 1-3 hours. However, during the 1978-79 school year these teachers still had 
to utilize all or most of their planning time, lunch time, and free time ih the 
lEP process. Many took paperwork home, others asked parents to come to the 
school building to help with pupil testing, and one teacher took pupils home 
with her to te-^t them (with parent permission). 

6, Due Process/Parent Involvement 

a) Due Process/Parent Involvement Process 

Because of the school district's involvmeent in a previous court suit, the 
county is very conscious about being in compliance with all due process regulations 
When a child is initially referred for testing, parents ore informed immediately 
or the referral., parent consent is obtained for the release of any available 
school and medical records, and parent permission Is obtained to conduct Indi- 
vidualized testing. Parents are informed of the ERD commi ttcc meetings, although 
they are not necessarily invited and few attend. The county has gone to great 
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lengths to encourage parents to attend the lEP conferences and scheduled 
reviews of placement decisions are done In a timely manner. Parents are 
notified of their rights at appropriate times as required by the law and are 
given a copy of local due process procedures. 

While the district Is very consclousof due process regulations, it does 
not encourage hearings and appeal procedures with parents. Teachers are not 
generally aware that they can request a hearing under certain circumstances. 
The district relies heavily on State guidelines and has not encouraged any 
legal action, even though It may be clearly defined and outlined In the guide- 
lines. When parents sign the lEP, they must also sign a statement on the lEP 
that they have • received a copy of the local hear I ng. procedures . 

There have been no local hearings In the district since the law was 
Implemented. The district tries to avoid hearings and attempts to work out a 
satisfactory solution with the parents Involved without going through an appeal 
process. 

b) Due Process/Parent Involvement Consequences 

There are two consequences in District C.3 related to parent involvement/ 
due process: 

(l) Amount of parent involyenvant varies widely . 
The requirements for parent involvement have been identified in the 
Special Education Administrative Handbook and implemented at the building level. 
There are at least nine documents which the parents of a newly referred child.. - 
might receive during the first year in the special education program. Sig- 
natures are required on four of these documents and in only one instance must 
the parent octually visit the school to confer with special edupacion staff 
(lEP approval). Administrators interviewed during both the 1977-78 and 1978-79 
school years indicated that parent involvement varies widely as a result of 
the n(^w requirements. Parents who were actively involved in the post continue 
to function in the same manner; possible even more so now that they are awo re 
of the law. Most new parent contacts occurred when the procedures were first 
Implemented. Building principals and special education central office staff 
received many telephone calls for information about why parents were suddenly 
receiving mail about the special education proqram. Was tfieir child in trouble? 
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Would special education programs change? Why were signatures required now? 
Was It really necessary that they come to the school for a conference? These 
are examples of the questions asked by parents. There was little new interest 
In special education programs after the Initial round of questions and answers 
with parents. School staff Interviewed during the study period said they Hid not 
believe that parents were any more interested in tnelr child's special education 
program than In the past. Many parents told building staff they wanted the 
school to decide what was best for their child. Some parents were said to have 
voiced concern that there was Increased stigma because of the additional 
attention special education was receiving and, therefore, they would not visit 
the school. Aany building staff commented that most parents from low Income 
areas have a general fear of the school building and are not comfortable when 
they are confronted with procedural changes and new requirements. 

(2) Parental involvement is not encouraged by building staff 
In 1978-79 as much as it was the previous year . 
During the 1977-78 school year, district officials encouraged parents to 
participate In their child's special education program, especially in excr- 
^.clslng their due process rights. They were requested to come to the school to 
sign forms, to participate In the ERD committee meetings, to develop lEPs, and 
otherwise confer with special education staff on matters related to their child's 
program. Early staff experiences with parents proved time-consuming and diffi- 
cult to manage. Parents who came into the school to sign permission forms asl<ed 
many questions and consumed time of the building administration. Many were 
confused and did not understand why they had to leave their job to visit the 
school. Parent attendance at ERD committee meetings often increased the time 
It tool< to process an Individual child and confused the parent more. During the 
lEP development process most parents could not contribute, had no l<nowledge of 
skills or services needed, found it difficult to analyze alternatives, and other- 
wise increased the difficulty staff were having in the implementation of this 
new requirement. Parents often would not come to the school willingly, did not 
exhibit much interest when they got there, and in many instances were handicapped 
themselves. In response to this, district officials and building administrators 
did not provide as much encouragement to parents during the I978-79 school year 
and modified their procedures when dealing with parents. Due process procedures 
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were not changed; the change was In the emphasis. For example, permission forms 
for assessment cduld be mailed back to the school, instead of parents being .. 
encouraged to bring them In, Parents were informed of their rights to attend 
ERD committee meetings but were not formally Invited. lEPs were prepared In 
draft form for review, modification, and approval prior to meeting with parents. 
All parent conferences were maintained on a tighter schedule to utilize staff 
time more effectively. Bul.ldlng.-leve1 administrators and staff like this change 
In emphasis and there have been no complaints from parent 

B. GENERAL CONSEQUENCES 

There were a numCer of consequences observed which did not necessarily apply 
to an assurance required by P.L. S^^M^Z. These consequences were considered 
to be of a more general nature and, In many cases, actually Influenced all the 
assurances* In District C,3 there were eight consequences which fell Into this 
category: 

( 1 ) Role of special education teachers has changed . 

Increased demands upon staff time as a result of the law have been experi- 
enced by both the regular classroom teacher and the special education teacher. 
However, the newly Implemented requirements focus more directly upon the special 
education teacher and Include an additional level of responsibility not previously 
required. Completion of additional forms Is but one aspect of this change in the 
special education teacher's role. They must now attend more meetings, assist in 
the evaluation of referrals and the related placement recommendations, prepare 
lEPs for Individual pupils, confer with parents on at least an annual basis, and 
provide additional assistance to regular education teachers who now have special 
education pupils in their classrooms. Overall, the special education teacher's 
role is becoming more that of a manager or expedi tor than i t was a few years ago 
when the role was mainly one of a teacher. In many of the schools visited, it 
was Indicated that special education teachers could often delegate some of their 
Instructional activities to an aide so they could attend meetings, write reports, 
and work with the regular teachers more. This emerging role change appears to 
be one of managing paperwork and time. There is little additional time available 
dufing the day to complete many of the extra responsibilities which increase the 
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need for the time management function. By not beginning resource room Instruction 
until Octover or early November, some special education teachers were able to 
complete required paperwork Including the preparation of lEPs. An alternative 
to this was to take the paperwork home and complete It evenings or weekends. 
Other special educat ion- teachers found that by reducing Instruction one hour 
per day they could obtain additional time needed for additional responsibilities. 
These particular actions have not become district policy nor is |t knowri whether 
they will continue. They do, however, provide examples of strategies utilized 
for coping with increased duties of a nonlnstructlonal nature which have been 
experienced by most special education teachers. 

(2) Contl^nuous process of Initiating change at all levels I s d i ss i pat 1 ng 
staff energies . 

Administrative officials interviewed were emphatic in their concern about 
the considerable change and worry experienced at all levels In meeting the new 
requirements. Compliance with the law received major attention at higher levels 
of administration while othe rs . at tempted to solve procedural problems and 
reduce interference with normal educational processes* Beginning In 1977-78 
and contl nuing Into the 1978*79 school year, administrators focussed on keeping 
appropriate records. Many felt there was a duplication of information when 
recording data for the new referral/evaluation/placement/review process. 
Teachers* activities have changed in each of these years, as responsibilities have 
changed or increased/ Concern was expressed that administration did not know 
initially if new progreams were any good; there were no standards by which to 
compare. Rewriting procedures as they needed modification required considerable 
effort and continuing liaison to reduce the amount of staff discouragement at 
the building level. Central office administrators are hopeful that familiari- 
zation with new requirements and a general set t 1 1 ng^down to more routine type 
activities will reduce the dissruption of staff necessary to initiate change. It 
Is recognized that responsibilities will never return to the level thoy were 
prior to the law, but it is hoped they will not remain at the level of anxiety 
experienced thus far. 

( 3 ) Law has resu lted in reo rganiza ti on an d shift ing of pe rsonnel. 

New requirements have influenced a number of changes within the district's 
organizational structure. Speech therapists were moved from the [)upi 1 services 
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area to the special education office. The number of special education personnel 
Increased and many job descriptions were rewritten to reflect new responsibilities. 
New procedures were developed and old ones revised or dropped* this increased 
the need for operational effectiveness across organlzat ionali lines of authqrity. 
Expanded program offerings In terms of more resource and sel f -contained rooms 
required reorganization at the building level and reassignment of instructional 
staff. These Impacts were felt In all buildings by a^ost all teachers and 
counselors. - 

(4) District administration does not know what to anticipate 

^ I f^ there is a future requirement to serve private schools . 
District policy has been to serve the special education needs of private 
school pupils provided they enter the public school system. Officials do not 
know what the Impact wi'l be upon the local budget If there Is a future requirement 
to serve special education needs In private schools. Current requirements of 
the law hav^i had a tremendous impact upon the budget and the related procedures 
for its preparation and approval. District officials anticipate that any addl-- 
tlonal requirement to serve private schools 1 be a costly experience. 
Current experience with private schools leads local officials to believe that a 
sharing arrangement In special education would result In lost funds. It would 
also require some organizational changes, necessitate hiring additional staff, 
and increase communi cat ions*" problems which already exist with a few of ♦the 
private schools. This situation Is especially worrisome to officials because 
the county has a large number of private school pupils who reside in neighboring 
counties. Any requirement to serve nonresidents would have to accommodate local 
concerns before becoming an accepted practice. 

(5) Special education attitude/philosophy of secondary 
schools is different from elementary schools . 

Basic differences in operational practices and instructional methodologies 
between secondary and elementary schools were also evident in special education 
matters. Interviews with teachers and principals at both levels revealed differ- 
ent perspectives in working with pupils in special education. Elementary teachers 
usually have a child in their classroom for most of the day. It is easier to 
5erve pupils with an lEP in this setting because one teacher is responsible for 
all daily activities. Individualized Instruction and ability grouping are 
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relatively easy to Implement, subject matter can be reordered quickly, and 
schedule changes can many times be implemented at the last minute. At the 
secondary level teachers specialize more and are academically oriented to 
their subject matter area. For example, English teachers are concerned about 
the needs* of their entire class and the pace it must maintain to complete a 
particular text within the school year. A special education pupil has diffi- 
culty, many times. In maintaining this pace. Several of th6 teachers inter- 
viewed at this level felt the placement of special education pupils in the 
regular classroom was a burden on their dally regimen and was somewhat unfair 
to the pupils who could maintain the pace. The use of resource and modified 
self-contained rooms seemed to alleviate this condition and was highly regarded 
by regular classroom teachers at the secondary level* 

(6) School district began to obtain medical related personnel 
services on a contract basis . 

Beginning In the 1977-78 school year, district officials employed a 
registored nurse at the special education center where severely dnd profoundly 
handicapped pupils receive their Instruction and related services. An arrange- 
ment was worked out with the county health department to assist In the super- 
vision of medical matters. During the 1978-79 school year the Board also 
worked out an additional contract arrangement whereby the health department 
would provide the services of a full-time physical therapist to the district. 
This practice has not been utilized in the past. The close working relationship 
experienced In the past between the Board and the health cleparment makes this a 
desirahle working relationship. The district's need for med I cal . servi ces on 
specific handicapping conditions can be met without the need for district admin- 
istrators supervising medical areas. Both the Board and the health department 
are pleased with these new arrangements. 

(7) Advocacy groups are Increasing the workload of district 
personnel . 

Prior to the law> local advocacy groups contacted district administrators 
on a limited basis In matters usually relating to the service needs of an Indi- 
vidual member's children. Since the law was first published in the Federal 
Register, these same groups l.ave increased their contacts with district admin- ■ 
Instrators. They continue to attend Board meetings and local hearings on special 
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education matters and make individual presentations. In addition, they now ^ 
advise parents to request a full assessment when their child Is referred for 
special education, they encourage them to becpme familiar with their rights 
and to exercise them to the fullest extent, and they offer liheir help to parents 
of children already In special education. There have been increased parent 
contacts"^ wi th district administrators at all levels to seek i nformation on % 
their child, to inquire about expanded program offerings, to request addi- 
/^tional services, and to schedule conferences with the special education teachers. 
Ols^trict officials agree that the local advocacy groups are more active within 
the district, but do not yet know the amount of time/money it is costing the 
district. District policy Is to respond to requests as well as possible and 
to avoid any open confrontations. 

(8) Reimbursements for special "ed'ucat I on services are 

being requested by nei ghbori ng school districts but , 
not by health, department or social services agency . 

Interviews with district officials revealed that several neighboring 
school districts have invoiceid District' C. 3 for special education services 
they are currently providing for C.3 pupils placed In the^ r jurisdictions 
by the county and other social service agencies. This type of request for 
relmburserfient had not been received prior to the 1977-78 school year. The 
School Board reviewed Its policy on this matter and in July 1978 adopted a 
resolution, which was previously not implemented, to invoice other school 
districts who have pupils placed in District C.3 for the special education'' 
services they are receiving. 

Interviews with odml nl stratd^ of the county agencies providing health 
and social services revealed thei r *i nterest in continuing the current working^' 
relationships of exchanging services with'"the school district rather than, 
charging fees. Tne social services agency plans to continue to assist in special 
education matters as in the past, even though the level of effort Is somewhat 
higher. In return, several district personnel with specialty area training will 
participate In the social services advisory committee meetings. The liealth 
department; continues to provide school nurses, many who now have increased 
duties because of special Icducation requirements, while the district makes 
space available In school D^ildings and purchases sonic consumable supplies. 
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